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NATIVE ARCHIVIST OF GOLD COAST, AFRICA 


MARGARET NorTON* 


Mr. Jeremias Mama Akita spent 
the week beginning January 10 in 
the Archives Section of the Illinois 
State Library. Mr. Akita is studying 
American archival practices under 
the auspices of the Institution of In- 
ternational Education. He spent sev- 
eral months at the National Archives 
at Washington and is now visiting 
the leading State archival institu- 
tions. 





State Librarian Carpentier presenting bust 
of Lincoln to Akita. 


After receiving his B.A. degree at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
completing a year’s post-graduate 
course in archives administration at 
London University and the Public 
Record Office in London, Mr. Akita 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


was appointed government archivist 
for the Gold Coast in 1949. 

The Gold Coast is of great inter- 
est to Americans both historically 
and economically. Most American 
Negroes are descendants of natives 
of the Gold Coast and its neighbor, 
the ivory Coast. The Gold Coast is 
one of the major world sources of 
cocoa, manganese, and bauxite. A 
prosperous British Crown Colony, it 
has achieved a greater degree of self 
government than any other colony 
in Africa, and by 1956 it expects to 
become an independent member of 
the British Commonwealth. 

It is significant that the reorgan- 
ization of the Gold Coast govern- 
ment in recent years included a plan 
for a modern records management 
program and the establishment of a 
progressive archival agency. Al- 
though most of the government rec- 
ords date back only a century to the 
beginning of the British occupation, 
the Gold Coast had commercial re- 
lations with western Europe, notably 
with Portugal, Germany, and Eng- 
land, from the sixteenth century. 

One of the projects for the archi- 
vist is the collection of such records 
through locating original source ma- 
terial in private hands in Africa and 
through transcripts from European 
governmental records. At present 
some 50,000 cubic feet of records are 
now in the Gold Coast archives, with 
other accessions awaiting the erec- 
tion of a separate archives building. 

During Mr. Akita’s visit he ad- 
dressed the Springfield Catalogers’ 
Club and the Springfield chapter of 
Frontiers of America. 











CITATIONS OF TRUSTEES 
IRVING DILLIARD* 


Nominations for the 1955 citations, 
which are given by the Illinois Li- 
brary Association to two trustees in 
the state in recognition of meritor- 
jous achievement in the field of li- 
brary service, should be sent to the 
Chairman of the Citations commit- 
tee by June 28, 1955. The awards 
wili be made at the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Library Association 
which will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago, October 27-29, 
1955. 

The Citations committee, ap- 
pointed by the Trustees Section and 
the president of the Illinois Library 
Association, 
adopted in former years, which are 
as follows: 


Qualifications: 

1. Equal consideration will be 
given to trustees of small and 
large libraries. 

2. The jury may take into con- 
sideration service to the local li- 
brary and such other library serv- 
ices as may be presented in the 
records of the candidates’ achieve- 
ments. 





* Chairman, Citations Committee I. L. A. and 
Editor St. Louis Post-Dispatch Editorial Page, 
1111 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


will follow the rules . 


3. That the citations be limited 
to trustees in active service during 
at least part of the calendar year 
preceding the meeting at which 
the award is made. 


Procedures: 


1. The recommendations for ci- 
tations may be submitted by any 
library board, individual library 
trustee, the Illinois State Library, 
the Illinois Library Association, 
the Trustee’s Section of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, or by any 
community civic organization. 

2. Recommendations must be 
accompanied by a full record of 
the candidates’ achievements. 

3. Recommendations, whenever 
possible, should be submitted in 
quintuplicate, so that each member 
of the jury may have a copy of 
each candidate’s records. 

4. Recommendations must be 
submitted to the chairman of the 
jury on or before the 28th of June 
prior to the next annual meeting. 


The success of the project this 
year, as in other years, depends upon 
receiving the cooperation of all IIli- 
nois librarians and trustees in sub- 
mitting recommendations to the 
committee. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY BIENNIAL REPORT 
October 1, 1952-September 30, 1954 


The events of the biennium cov- 
ered by the report are myriad, but 
two stand out among many: The 
controversy which the newspapers 
feported as censorship in the Illinois 
State Library; and the regrettable 
absence of Miss Helene Rogers, the 
Assistant State Librarian, necessi- 
tated by her serious illness. 


It appears that the Library actu- 
ally benefitted from the former of 
these two events. It was unfortunate 
that through some human error, a 
young teenager obtained a book from 
the State Library collection which 
was unsuitable for her, touching off 
the chain of events which ended in a 
re-examination of most of the fiction 
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on the shelves and a reformulation 
of the book selection policy. The re- 
sultant publicity created quite a tur- 
moil among the staff for some time, 
but it did serve to unify the staff so 
that each member is determined to 
do his utmost to serve the state of- 
ficials and employees; the libraries, 
and the citizens of the State to the 
best of his ability. 

The effects of the latter event are 
still being felt, but it is to be hoped 
that Miss Rogers will soon regain her 
health and return to her place of 
leadership among librarians of the 
State and Nation. 

For the two-year period from Oc- 
tober 1, 1952 through September 30, 
1954, the circulation of materials 
from the library was just over four 
million—4,085,780, an increase of 


2.19 per cent over the same period ° 


two years ago. Resources during the 
most recent biennium increased 6.59 
per cent with 1,135,908 items now in 
the collection, not including 1,620 
magazines being received currently. 

The increase in circulation was al- 
most entirely in reading materials. A 
total of 3,914,303 books, pamphlets, 
etc., were circulated, an increase of 
about 16 per cent. Of these, 196,102 
were lent to individuals, 2,645,138 to 
schools, communities, etc., and 1,- 
073,063 were issued through regional 
headquarters. 

Although the circulation of audio- 
visual materials fell off considerably, 
with only 171,477 items issued as 
compared with 319,326 two years 
ago, this drop can be explained by 
three different facts. First, consid- 
erably fewer Viewmaster reels were 
distributed due to the fact that the 
demonstration in Region 6 was com- 
pleted. Secondly, the Recordings 
Unit inaugurated a new method of 
keeping statistics when it became evi- 
dent that one LP recording took the 
place of approximately four standard 
discs. Thus, it became more prac- 
ticable to count the circulation of 
albums rather than the number of 
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discs issued. Further, a cooperative 
film distribution service with the 
University of Illinois Visual Aids 
Service made 16mm _ educational 
films more readily available to 
braries and individuals throughout 
the State, but these statistics are not 
included in the total number of 
audio-visual materials circulated by 
the State Library. A resume of the 
film service will be found elsewhere 
in this report. 

The State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee continues to render the able 
services for which it was intended, 
advising the State Librarian and the 
Assistant State Librarian in matters 
of policy and supporting the Library 
in times of crisis. Miss Faith Arm- 
strong, District Librarian on the 
Committee from Region 1, was re- 
appointed by the State Librarian, 
when her term expired January 1, 
1953, as was Mr. Nathan Levin, one 
of the Librarians from Region 2. 
Miss Margaret Blakely, the other Li- 
brarian member from Region 2, 
asked to be relieved of the duties, 
and Miss Vernell Dammeier, Librar- 
ian at Maywood, was appointed in 
her place. 

In February, 1953, when Dr. David 
E. Lindstrom took a leave of absence 
from his position as Professor of 
Rural Sociology at the University of 
Illinois, Dr. Clinton L. Folse, who 
succeeded him in that position, also 
succeeded him on the Advisory Com- 
mittee, by reason of his succession to 
that office. 

Early in 1954, both Miss Arm- 
strong and Mr. Irving Dilliard de- 
cided to resign from the Committee 
because of the pressure of other ac- 
tivities. Miss Armstrong was re 
placed by Mr. Walter A. Southem 
of Waukegan, Librarian of Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, IIli- 
nois; and Mr. Dilliard was succeeded 
by Attorney William C. Stephens of 
Centralia as the Citizen Representa- 
tive on the Committee from Re 
gion 5. 
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During the biennium covered by 
the report, the entire Centennial 
Building (as well as other buildings 
in the State House group) were con- 
yerted from D.C. electric current to 
AC. This conversion necessitated a 
complete overhauling of all electrical 
equipment, especially motor-driven 
equipment, so that it would operate 
on the new current. However, the 
changeover in current did enable the 
Library to improve the lighting in the 
cataloging room. The light in this 
work space is now quite adequate. 

Physical facjlities continue to 
plague the Staff of the State Library. 
In addition to the difficulties men- 
tioned in the Archival section of this 
report, the housing of the materials 
and staff in the already overcrowded 
quarters in the Centennial Building 
is becoming increasingly difficult. 

Many thousands of books have 
been removed from the shelves and 
relegated to boxes in so-called “in- 
active” files. Actually this term is a 
misnomer. They should be called 
“less active” files, since hardly a day 
goes by but some individual requests 
a book which must be dug up from 
the “inactive” boxes. Since these 
boxes are stored in less accessible 
sections of the Centennial Building 
and in the Archives Building, the 
process of obtaining materials from 
them is quite time-consuming. 

ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, the State 
Library’s monthly magazine, was 
somewhat slow in appearing in the 
last few months covered by this re- 
port due to the loss of the editorial 
leadership of Miss Rogers. However, 
it continued to be issued regularly 
with the usual features and the same 
type of professional material under 
the substitute editors, Miss Margaret 
Norton and Mrs. Laura Langston. 

The feature College and University 
Libraries in Illinois was again edited 
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by David K. Maxfield, librarian of 
the Chicago Undergraduate Division 
of the University of Illinois, but dur- 
ing the biennium he received the as- 
sistance of a co-editor, David Jolly, 
assistant Librarian of Northwestern 
University Libraries, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. When Kenneth Duchac left the 
state after accepting a position in 
Tennessee, the feature, Public Li- 
braries was dropped for lack of a 
special editor. A new section, Tips 
for Trustees was used at irregular 
intervals. This was originally under 
the direction of Henry B. Terry, 
President, Trustees Section, Illinois 
Library Association and a board 
member from Kewanee, Illinois. A 
new editor took over the feature, 
Special Libraries. He is William D. 
Murphy, Librarian, Kirkland, Flem- 
ing, Green, Martin and Ellis, 33 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Miss Monica O. Webster, Librar- 
ian in the Kent County Library, 
Kent County, England, spent six 
months as an exchange librarian on 
the Illinois State Library staff, be- 
ginning November 16, 1953 through 
May 15, 1954. In order to give her 
an idea of the work which goes on in 
a large state library, she was treated 
as a book—that is, she worked in all 
of the Units in much the same way 
as a new book being added to the 
library would be routed. She worked 
first in the various Technical Process- 
ing Units, then in the Public Services 
Unit; next in the Archives and finally 
she made several visits with mem- 
bers of the Extension Service Section. 
Various members of the Illinois State 
Library staff have indicated how 
much they enjoyed her work with 
them and in various ways she has 
indicated that the time she spent in 
the State Library was profitable to 
her. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE 


Service was provided during the 
biennium to both state and local in- 
stitutions. Requests came from state 
hospitals, schools, homes and cor- 
rectional institutions, state-wide or- 
ganizations and children’s homes un- 
der state supervision; local requests 
were from hospitals, public libraries, 
and individuals. 

Eighty consultant visits were made, 
and numerous visitors were received 
at the Library. Included in the lat- 
ter were personnel from Public Wel- 
fare and Public Health departments 
and sanatoriums under the direction 
of the Illinois Tubercular Associa- 
tion. 

The Library was represented at 
state and regional meetings pertain- 
ing to institutional work. It partici- 
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pated in each of the annual IROT 
Institutes of the Public Welfare De. 
partment and cooperated with the 
Department’s training program 
through book and reference service, 
Cooperation was given to the orien- 
tation program of the Illinois Tuber- 
cular Association. An article “Read- 
ing and the Patient” was contributed 
to the St. John’s Panorama (St. 
John’s Sanatorium, Springfield, Illi- 
nois). 

Information service concerning the 
handicapped was maintained, and 
when necessary, referral to other de- 
partments was made. The requests, 
which came chiefly from public li- 
braries and individuals, included 
many questions pertaining to the 
blind. 


DIVISION 


By MarcGaret Norton, State Archivist 


Accessions were unusually heavy 
during the period October 1, 1952 to 
September 30, 1954, inclusive. Re- 
ceipts were 266,577 documents, 870 
volumes, 701 drawers, 630 microfilm 
reels and 4,500 cards. The docu- 
ments listed comprised transfers in 
less than full drawer lots and docu- 
ments to be inter-filed with archival 
holdings. 

Most accessions were additions to 
files already in the Archives. New 
categories of records included secur- 
ity microfilm copies of Champaign 
County records (held for the county 
under seal); Service Recognition 
Board Records (World War II 
bonus); Civil Service Commission 
Minutes of Board meetings and the 
job description and specifications of 
State employees for the years 1943 
and 1944; the Waterway Division’s 
resurvey of the Illinois Michigan 
Canal; original application and ex- 
amination records for professional li- 


censes, for which the Department of 
Registration and Education is sub- 
stituting microfilm copies for office 
use; and a microfilm copy of the 1880 
Federal census. The Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court turned over a small 
packet found in an old filing cabinet 
which proved to be bills for the first 
books purchased for the State Li- 
brary. 

Present holdings in the Archives 
Division (exclusive of the contents 
of the seventeen Departmental Vaults 
in the Archives Building) now com- 
prises 6,344 file drawers, 14,340 vol- 
umes (exclusive of printed books and 
index volumes in the Archives Ref- 
erence Library), and 1,485 reels of 
microfilms (of which 1,298 are se- 
curity copies of the records of four 
counties, held for them under seal. 

The large accessions of the bien- 
nium required a major reallocation 
of archival vault space and was the 
occasion for making a completely 
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new Shelf List Inventory. Although 
the Archives Division keeps a per- 
1 inventory of its holdings, no 
complete shelf by shelf and drawer 
by drawer check of the Inventory 
had been made since 1938. Naturally 
many minor inaccuracies had crept 
into the Inventory since that date. 

Likewise the Reference File, for- 
merly known as the Catalog needs 
bringing up to date. Since the major 
purpose of the Reference File is to 
serve as a subject and classification 
index to the Shelf List Inventory it 
is impractical to wait for detailed 
descriptive cataloging such as we are 
giving to the Illinois and Michigan 
canal records, the subject of inten- 
sive research by the Waterways Di- 
vision. Instead we are doing stream- 
lined catalog listing designed to get 
entries for all series into the Refer- 
ence File as quickly as possible. 
Where the classification and title give 
sufficient implication as to the prob- 
able nature of the contents of the 
series (which is true for the majority 
of the records), we give only the 
name of the department, the classi- 
fication, the title of the series, the 
inclusive dates, the size and quantity. 
For open entries, i.e., for series to 
which additions are made at regular 
or irregular intervals, we replace the 
statement as to terminal dates and 
quantities by a reference note, “For 
archival holdings consult the Shelf 
List Inventory.” (The latter, of 
course, gives full details of that na- 
ture.) Where fuller descriptive notes 
are added on the series card, that 
detailed information is not added on 
subject or other secondary cards, but 
on the line following the statement 
as to size and quantity we add a note, 
‘For fuller description see Main 
Entry Card.” 

Since the Reference File is intend- 
ed to be a guide to the subject and 
dassification approaches to the series 
we elaborate the number of second- 
ary cards and cross references to en- 
sure that a series can. be found no 
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matter from what angle it is sought. 
Since subject and classification cards 
are filed by date, we use very few 
sub-headings, making extra cards to 
take care of such sub-headings if 
necessary. Here again we streamline 
procedure to save typing time. We 
use cross reference cards instead of 
individual subject cards where the 
major series relating to a subject 
originate in one Department. For in- 
stance, instead of typing 150 subject 
cards for that many Civil War series 
in the archives of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, we insert one cross reference 
card “Civil War, see also Adjutant 
General. Civil War Records.” If later 
we find it possible to add fuller de- 
scriptions for the various series, that 
can be done without retyping the 
main card or worrying about what 
secondary cards are needed. Cross 
references as well as subject and 
secondary departmental cards are 
traced on the backs of each series 
card. About four-fifths of the series 
are now represented in the catalog. 

Though we have streamlined the 
description of main series, we make 
analytical entries in considerable de- 
tail. It is these analytical cards 
which give the name Reference File. 
Here we note such miscellaneous, 
hard-to-find information as to a list 
of records having good impressions 
of the territorial seal, and the date 
of the legislative session prorogued 
by the Governor. 

Catalog additions in the biennium 
include: 
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Indexing is very important in an 
archival agency, for without full in- 
dexes reference work is wasteful of 
time and necessarily incomplete. The 
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recent addition of a full time index 
clerk will permit more rapid progress. 

Additions to the Name Index in- 
clude: 


Index cards (chiefly for U. S. 
Census records) 
Cross reference cards 





53,292 


Archives Staff 


One full-time clerk was added in 
the summer of 1954 to replace the 
former temporary summer assistant, 
bringing the total number of the staff 
to 12 (exclusive of the custodial staff 
supplied by the Superintendent of 
Capitol Buildings and Grounds.) 
There were no changes in the profes- 
sional staff of 5 archivists and 3 
photographers. All of the clerical 
staff have been replaced during the 
biennium. 

Three of the Archives staff are 
members of the Society of American 
Archivists, two of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries and two 
of the American Photographers As- 
sociation. The Archivist was made 
an honorary member of the Society 
of American Archivists. Mr. Winfred 
Helm, Head of the Photographic 
Laboratory was made a 33d Degree 
Mason. Miss Emma Scheffler, Cata- 
loger, has served as Director and 
later as Treasurer of the State Em- 
ployees’ Association and is Treasurer 
of the local chapter of American So- 
ciety for Public Administration. All 
of the professional staff have fulfilled 
speaking engagements, published 
articles and reviews and have par- 
ticipated in community service proj- 
ects. 


Reference Service 

Although the usefulness of an 
archival agency is gauged by the 
services it renders to other state of- 
fices and to the general public, it is 
difficult to evaluate those services 
qualitatively or quantitatively. At 
what relative scale shall we assess 
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the instant production of the key 
document for use in a million dollar 
law suit to which the State is a party, 
and the several hours search made to 
settle what appears to be an election 
bet? The Archives staff is here to 
produce information obtainable from 
the records, and it is neither their 
duty nor their privilege to question 
the value of facts sought. 

A comparison of reference statistics 
cited in the reports of archival agen- 
cies of other states reveals wide 
variations in methods of counting 
reference calls. Often those statistics 
lead to the improbable conclusion 
that some of the smaller institutions 
are doing more work than the larger 
institutions. Illinois has adopted the 
National Archives rules for counting 
reference calls, with minor modifica- 
tions to suit local conditions. 


Archives Reference 





State Business ... 7,771 63 plus% 
Family History .. 3,536 29 plus% 
SE wad ce ccss 750 6plus% 
Advisory Services. 189 114% 
Miscellaneous ... 15 

12,161 


The largest total for any month 
was 885 calls in June, 1953, largely 
accounted for by a detailed search in 
the canal records by the [Illinois 
Waterways Division. -The smallest 
number of calls was 333 in November 
1952. 

Under “State Business” (6,713 
direct reference, 1,058 mail reference) 
are reported all reference calls by 
State officials and their employees 
made in connection with their work, 
also inquiries from the general pub- 
lic which relate to State government. 
The official character of the call 
rather than the nature of the ma- 
terials consulted determines _ this 
classification. For instance, a search 
in 100 year old records by the State 
Historical Library’s editor counts as 
State business. 1,044 of the mail re 
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quests involve correspondence of the 
Service Recognition Board which was 
terminated in May 1953 and its 
records transferred to the Archives. 

“Family History” includes calls 
for War Service records, and genea- 
logical searches of the census and 
other records. All Adjutant General’s 
service records except those for the 
National Guard are now in the 
Archives, though he continues to 
service calls for World War I bonus 
records from his micro-film copy 
(the originals in the Archives having 
been badly charred in the State 
Arsenal fire in 1934). With the ex- 
ception of a few calls for Spanish 
American War service records to es- 
tablish pension or civil service rights, 
practically all service records are 
consulted for genealogical purposes. 
Because the Illinois State Historical 
Library has the State’s genealogical 
library, our genealogical search is re- 
stricted to the war service records, 
the census records, and the Name 
Index to early State archives. Until 
such time as the index to the census 
records is completed, it is necessary 
to limit the searches we can make for 
patrons to not more than two names 
in not more than two counties. The 
census records may, however, be 
searched here by patrons without 
limitations. Of the 3,536 calls in the 
classification “Family History” 2,306 
were direct and 1,230 mail reference. 
Included are 874 requests for War 
Service records. 

“History” accounted for only 750 
calls of which 130 were by mail. The 
relatively small proportion of his- 
torical reference in the State Archives 
is due to the existence of the very 
fine State Historical Library in the 
adjacent Centennial Building. The 
Archives Division. limits its accession 
to government records and does not 
duplicate the collections in that 
library. Several candidates for Mas- 
ter’s degree did limited research in 
the Archives but no Ph. D. thesis was 
documented there this biennium. 
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“Advisory Services” (113 of the 
189 being by mail), include archival 
visitors, official correspondence with 
other archivists and advisory consul- 
tations with state and county offi- 
cials. No statistics are kept by the 
Archivist in connection with her 
work as Chairman of the State Rec- 
ords Commission, though numerous 
phone calls and minor consultations 
about applications to that body are 
time-consuming. 

The heading “Miscellaneous” in- 
cludes correspondence by the Ar- 
chivist relating to State Library busi- 
ness but non-archival in nature. 

A description of the “Resources of 
the Illinois State Archives” which 
appeared in the January 1954 I/linois 
Libraries explains the scope of the 
archival collections and our relations 
with related State agencies. 

All records in the State Archives 
are subject to public inspection ex- 
cept when designated by law as con- 
fidential. Several State Departments, 
however, in transferring records have 
requested that the Archives staff 
refer inquiries to their office rather 
than give direct service. Such cate- 
gories of restricted records include 
records which are confidential only in 
part and records which need inter- 
pretation in terms of current legisla- 
tion or departmental regulations. 
The records are not loaned back to 
the Department but its employees 
consult the records here and make 
proper replies. 

By law the Archives Division is 
required to provide free photographic 
copies of records on deposit to the 
respective Departments. Certified 
copies are supplied at the legal fee of 
$.50 per page, other photographic 
copies being sold at the cost of the 
materials. 

The Archives Division does not 
service records in the Departmental 
Vaults to which the respective De- 
partments alone have access. No re- 
port is required to be made to the 
Archives Division concerning the 
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number of records consulted in the 
Departmental Vaults. Some indica- 
tion of the extent to which the rec- 
ords are used is shown by the fact 
that there were 4,912 key issuances 
to those Vaults during the biennium. 


Photography Laboratory 


The Photography Laboratory does 
publicity stills and movies for all De- 
partments of the Secretary of State 
including the State Library. It does 
the photostating for the State Li- 
brary and photostatic recording for 
the Corporation Department, also it 
helps out when the Simplex Photo- 
stat in the Secretary of State’s office 
is overloaded or has a break down. 
The State Library uses photostats 
extensively in its reference work to 
save typing. The Archives Division 
uses photostats in connection with 
exhibits, in providing certified and 
other copies for patrons, and copies 
of deposited documents for the offices 
of origin. The Laboratory also owns 
a microfilming enlarging attachment 
to the Photostat. 


The microfilm equipment of the 
Laboratory includes a Leica camera, 
a model C and a model D Recordak, 
also a Diebold automatic film proces- 
sor. The Laboratory does not micro- 
film records for other Departments 
which must assume all responsibility 
for the quality and completeness of 
microfilms to be used as substitute 
for original records. Occasionally 
make microfilm copies of bound 
records and outsize records which 
cannot be copied by the Standardsize 
rotary microfilm camera. Such work 
is done under the direct supervision 
of departmental supervisors and the 
Department furnishes the film. 

_A_ Robertson Photo - Mechanix 
Model 17 was added to the Labora- 
tory equipment in June 1954. All 
Secretary of State materials formerly 
mimeographed (in quantities of 500 
or more) are now processed by offset 
printing. The negatives are prepared 
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by the Photographic Laboratory, but 
the printing is done elsewhere. 

The Photographic Laboratory in 
the past biennium has processed 
5,631 negative and 1,091 positive 
photostatic prints of which 3,349 
were for the State Library (exclusive 
of the Archives), 1,873 for the Ar- 
chives Division, 788 for the Corpora- 
tion Department and 712 for other 
Departments of the Secretary of 
State’s Office. It should be noted 
that the Secretary of State has a 
Simplex Photostat elsewhere and 
that the Archives Laboratory does 
photostating for other offices only in 
emergencies and where double-faced 
emulsion must be used as in the case 
of Corporation recording. 258 photo- 
static enlargements, 8,210 feet of 
microfilm and 800 feet of motion pic- 
tures were also produced by the 
Laboratory. 335 offset films were 
made in the four months of operation 
of this new equipment. 

Still photogrephy accounted for 
1,057 negatives and 5,095 prints. Of 
this number 231 negatives and 957 
prints were made for the State Li- 
brary (exclusive of the Archives) 65 
negatives and 250 prints for the Ar- 
chives Division and 719 negatives 
and 3,888 prints for other Depart- 
ments of the Secretary of State. Of 
these 84 prints were 4 x 5 in., 84 were 
16 x 20 in., 53 were 11 x 14 in., 26 
were 5 x 7 in., 5 were 6 x 9 in., 10 
were 30 x 40 in., 1 was 40 x 60 in., 6 
were 10 x 12 in., 2 were 20 x 24 in, 
1 was 12 x 20 in., 2 were 5 x 16 in, 
the rest 8 x 10 in. Included were a 
number of colored negatives but 
these are sent to commercial photog- 
raphers for the making of prints. 
Most of the pictures for the Blue 
Book and all publicity photography 
for the Secretary of State’s office are 
made by the Photographic Labora- 
tory. 

The Photographic Laboratory has 
been seriously handicapped by lack 
of darkroom facilities. The two 
darkrooms were planned for micro- 
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photograph and photostatic work. 
Three photographers cannot work 
efficiently in one darkroom at the 
same time. Delicate matters of 
precedence and irritating delays re- 
sult. The archival program for micro- 
filming historic county records and 
for making historic documents avail- 
able for the use of schools and others 
through enlargements has had to be 
postponed. Meantime many of these 
historic originals are disappearing 
through careless handling and disin- 
tegration. This situation can be re- 
lieved when and if space in the Ar- 
chives Building now used for non- 
archival purposes is released to the 
Archives. 


State Records Commission 


The State Records Commission as 
a separate State agency makes its 
own report to the General Assembly. 
However, the Commission imple- 
ments a portion of the records man- 
agement program of the Archives 
Division and the State Librarian and 
the Archivist (chairman) comprise 
two of the 5 members of this agency. 
Therefore, a comment on the work of 
the Commission is appropriate here. 

The 68th General Assembly in 
1953 amended the State Records 
Commission Act to permit the Com- 
mission to authorize records retention 
schedules —i.e., to permit Depart- 
ments to destroy specific categories of 
tecords after retaining them for a 
specified length of time. Previous to 
this remedial legislation it was neces- 
sary for Departments wishing to de- 
stroy obsolete records at regular or 
irregular intervals to apply to the 
Commission each time they were 
preparing to dispose of their records. 
Some Departments made applica- 
tions as often as every two weeks. 
The Attorney General has given an 
Opinion to the effect that no destruc- 
tion of State records after July 1, 
1951 is legal without the sanction of 
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the State Records Commission, the 
prior enabling acts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The function of the State Records 
Commission is limited to authorizing 
the destruction of records already cre- 
ated. This is a negative function. The 
Commission has no power, except 
through indirect influence, to compel 
Departments to create records in a 
manner to ensure adequate documen- 
tation and efficient segregation of 
permanent from ephemeral records. 
The Commission has to compel De- 
partments to retain large quantities 
of records for a longer period than 
would be necessary if five year rec- 
ords were not interfiled with three 
year records or even with permanent 
records. The Federal Government 
and several states have set up records 
management officers to create records 
scientifically. 


Several Illinois Departments have 
been working towards records man- 
agement plans and there has been 
some discussion of having a survey 
made for all or a part of the State 
government. With this in mind the 
State Records Commission has been 
urging the various State agencies to 
sort out their records and to clear 
out their storerooms of accumulations 
of the past, in preparation for the 
possible inauguration of a records 
management program or programs 
when and if established. Records 
management surveys aim at the fu- 
ture creation of records and concern 
themselves very little with record ac- 
cumulations of the past. Meantime 
the State Records Commission has 
authority to put into immediate effect 
the records disposal suggestions of 
any records management system or 
systems which may be adopted. 

In the biennium ending September 
30, 1954, the following authorizations 
have been made by the State Records 
Commission: 
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Retention of Schedules 


278 categories authorized 
26 applications 
10 major departments 


Records Destruction authorized (spe- 
cific dates) 


610 categories authorized 
1 category rejected. (This 
number would have been 
greater had no Departments 
consulted with the Archivist 
prior to application) 
6 categories declared non-rec- 
ord 
100 applications 
14 major departments 


Substitution of microfilm copies for 
original records 


49 categories authorized 
18 applications 
5 major departments 


The State Archives Building 


During World War II it became 
mecessary to release three floors of 
Archives Workrooms and one and a 
half floors of Department Vaults for 
“temporary” housing of the Opera- 
tors’ License and Safety Responsi- 
bility Divisions of the Automobile 
Department of. the Secretary of 
State’s Office. These Divisions moved 
out in the spring of 1954 and the 
Division of Vital Statistics and Local 
Health Services of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health promptly re- 
occupied this badly needed archival 
space. 

The housing of staff in rooms not 
intended for office space, the bring- 
ing of large number of employees into 
a building intended for a maximum 
occupancy of fifty over-taxes build- 
ing facilities, notably the elevators 
and restrooms. Conversion of vaults 
with low ceilings and no windows 
into offices results in psychological 
and morale problems. Despite a spirit 
of cooperation on the part of super- 
vising personnel, the Archivist has 
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no authority over employees of other 
Departments and has found it diff. 
cult if not impossible to enforce the 
necessary security regulations re. 
quired for an archival repository. 

The installation of a separate air. 
conditioning plant in this Depart. 
mental Vault section destroyed the 
effectiveness of the air-conditioning 
system for the rest of the building, 
resulting in 100° temperatures in the 
upper floors of the Archives Vaults 
during the past summer. 

Twice in the past six months water 
has overflowed from a _ photostatic 
tank placed in one of these vault- 
offices without consultation with per- 
sons familiar with the construction 
of the building. The first time water 
penetrated down six levels of vaults 
doing extensive damage to records 
which had been placed in the vaults 
for safekeeping. The second time this 
occurred was fortunately during office 
hours and it was possible to check 
the water and to protect the records, 


Besides the loss of physical se- 
curity for the records, the deprivation 
of this space is seriously retarding 
the program of the Archives Divi- 
sion. All Departmental Vaults are 
bulging with records and the vault 
space is greatly needed. The Illinois 
Documents Unit of the State Library 
which is properly housed in the Ar- 
chives Building lost its Reference 
Room and office, so that the staff has 
to try to work in the 12 foot square 
Conference Room of the Archives 
Reference Room, the only office space 
available. The Documents Unit 
stacks having been removed, the Ar- 
chives Division had to give up three 
levels of archives vault space to house 
this library. The Archives staff is 
crowded into the secretary’s office. 
Filing and other operations have had 
to be postponed because one desk 
per person is insufficient for such 
work. Visitors to the Archivist’s office 
have to weave their way between 
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overflowing desks and trucks, and the 
general effect is that of disorder. 


No repair work has been done on 
archival records for ten years because 
there is no place for the much needed 
laminating machine. Thousands of 
records await rehabilitation. Many 
of these records notably the World 
War I bonus records which were 
badly scorched in a fire and the early 
Governor’s correspondence and Leg- 
islative records which were damaged 
by mildew prior to transfer to the 
Archives are disintegrating at an 
alarming rate. * 

Also, as noted above, the Photo- 
graphic Laboratory is in great need 
of additional darkroom space. 


Several Departments find it neces- 
sary to keep full time clerks in the 
Archives Building to service the rec- 
ords in their Departmental . Vaults. 
Three have teams of workers process- 
ing records in anticipating of micro- 
film projects and two have microfilm 
cameras in operation. Such work was 
anticipated in planning the Archives 
Building and a suitable workroom 
with direct elevator connection with 
the Departmental Vault section was 
provided. That space has also been 
taken away. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the completion of the new State 
Office Building scheduled for the 
summer of 1955 will permit the State 
Archives Building to revert entirely 
4 the purposes for which it was 

ilt. 
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Exhibits 

Exhibits in the Archives Building 
are changed several times a year. A 
biennial feature during legislative 
sessions is “100 Years Ago in the 
General Assembly.” Other notable 
exhibits have illustrated the variety 
and quality of the work of the Ar- 
chives Photographic Laboratory; The 
Centennial of the State Fair; Indian 
Paintings; and the History of Roads 
in the State. The Archives Division 
has an annual exhibit at the State 
Fair (a part of the State Library ex- 
hibit), and the Archives staff partici- 
pates in the preparation of the Li- 
brary’s exhibits in the Centennial 
Building. 


Visitors 

Distinguished foreign archivists as 
well as many Americans visit the 
Illinois Archives Division each year. 
Overseas guests the past biennium in- 
cluded Dr. P. M. Joshi, director of 
the Secretariat Records Office of 
Bombay, India; Miss Nilza Soares, 
Mr. Santos and Dr. Manuel Adolph 
Wanderley (from the National Li- 
brary) of Brazil; Mr. Nasie Sharify 
of the Parliament Library of Iran; 
Dr. Luis Humberto Merchan Mora, 
National Archivist of Ecuador; Mr. 
Arthur Broadbridge, Canadian Con- 
sul at Chicago (formerly with the 
Saskatchewan Provincial Archives); 
Dr. Etienne Sabbe, Archivist of Ant- 
werp, Brussels; and Dr. Johann 
Hvidfeldt, Landesarkiviet of. Vibourg, 
Denmark. 


EXTENSION SERVICES 
By Mrs. Laura LANGSTON, Chief 


Millions of dollars are spent in IIli- 
nois for schools. School libraries to- 
day are a necessity. A splendid be- 
ginning in good citizenship for our 
fising generation requires that we 
have good public libraries, so that 
When young people get out of school 


they can continue to develop their 
interests. With this beginning, it is 
a matter of concern to the [Illinois 
State Library Extension Services to 
see that good public libraries are de- 
veloped in this State. 

Illinois Laws are clear as to the 
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responsibility of the State Library 
Extension Services. (Chapter 128, 
Section 12.5; d. e. f.) 

Librarianship is a profession, but 
since only a small percentage of the 
399 librarians in public libraries are 
professionally trained, they call upon 
the Extension Services for help in 
many phases of their work. The 832 
visits made to libraries during the 
biennium were in response to requests 
from all over the state for help in 
knowing what books are being pub- 
lished; how to select them, how to 
organize them so as to be easily avail- 
able in the library; what other serv- 
ices a library should give besides 
making books available; how to let 
the community know what the library 
has to offer; and the difference be- 
tween Board and librarian responsi- 
bility. Daily correspondence answers 
many questions. Frequently tele- 
phone calls come in concerning prob- 
lems that they must meet. Visits to 
the community are made only when 
a personal interview and specific in- 
struction is necessary. 

Library Boards call upon us for 
help. A fair percentage of our visits 
are made in response to requests from 
Boards. Being either appointed by 
the Mayor or elected (according to 
the type of library organization) they 
have the common feeling of needing 
to know more of what is expected of 
them—How to draw up by-laws; 
what is good library policy; how a 
good library is arranged, and what 
is included in the functional building. 
Tax support and budget practices 
are questions that we meet each week 
as Board members contact us for 
help. Most of all they want to know 
about Library Laws—what is possi- 
ble under the law. 

Organized groups in a community 
where there is no library, or where 
the library is weak, call on us to ad- 
dress them or meet in committee to 
explain what they can and should ex- 
pect from their library; what steps 
need to be taken to promote a tax 
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supported library; and what a group 
can do to create a Friends of the 
Library group in order to stir up 
fresh interest. 

The American Library Association 
refers letters for help to us, because 
we know the communities and situa- 
tions which are peculiar to our State. 
State Library Laws vary greatly. 

In order to bring the State Library 
closer to the people, we have devel- 
oped four Regional Library Service 
Centers during the past biennium. 
These Centers are housed in Public 
Libraries, in shopping centers, in co- 
operation with the host library 
boards. We have space in the base- 
ments rent-free. Ten thousand vol- 
umes and more are housed in each 
from the State Library stock for the 
free choice of librarians in the area. 
More books are sent as the needs re- 
quire from month to month. Loaned 
for a period of three months, but re- 
turnable any time before, these Cen- 
ters are librarians’ libraries. Books 
are chosen for the individual commu- 
nity by its librarian. The State Li- 
brary Field Worker who is present 
there at the stated days is consulted 
about that library’s problems. The 
consultants’ schedules are sent to all 
libraries periodically. If the local 
library faces a problem that needs a 
visit from the Field Worker, that is 
planned for the month. These Re- 
gional Centers serve to stimulate a 
feeling of cooperation among the 
libraries in the area. 

The first Center was established 
through the cooperation of the De- 
Kalb Library Board in 1952. Forty- 
six libraries in the area make use 
of this service. Mrs. Katharine Arzin- 
ger is the Field Worker in charge 
since the beginning. A clerical helper 
is in attendance to help charge, shelve 
and carry the books to the cars of 
the librarians and board members 
who come to choose them. Average 
monthly circulation has been 1,606. 

The second of these Centers was 
begun at Savanna early in 1953, 
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through the cooperation of the Li- 
brary Board there. Eighteen libraries 
are using the facilities, with an aver- 
age monthly circulation of 445. Mrs. 
Arzinger is also in attendance there. 

The third Center is in cooperation 
with the Public Library at Bloom- 
ington. Fifteen public libraries are 
using it with an average circulation 
of 475. Workshop meetings are held 
monthly to learn more about the pro- 
fession. Leona Ringering is the Field 
Worker in charge. The staff at the 
Bloomington Library actively co- 
operates in helping any librarian who 
comes at any time that the Library 
is open to the public. 

The fourth Center was opened in 
August, 1953, at the Public Library 
at Mattoon. Seventeen libraries are 
using the service there with an aver- 
age circulation of 454. Charles Hag- 
gerty, who was in charge of this Cen- 
ter, resigned in March, 1954, to ac- 
cept the position of librarian at Dan- 
ville, Illinois. It was an increase in 
salary for him but a loss to State 
Consultant Service. These positions 
are difficult to fill on our present sal- 
ary scale. 

Improvement in library service in 
these areas has been noticeable. Since 
more materials are available, the 
librarians have a chance to become 
better informed in their work and 
acquainted with the service their 
neighboring librarians give. Exchange 
shelves of books and other items have 
proved very popular. Active exchange 
of ideas and materials makes these 
Centers an important milestone in 
Library Extension in Illinois. More 
Centers will be developed in other 
areas as personnel from the State 
Library can be made available, and 
as interest in cooperation can be 
aroused among the libraries in the 
areas. 

In addition to these Service Cen- 
ters there is a Regional Headquarters 
in Kankakee County Court House 
through the cooperation of the 
County Board. Miss Ringering is resi- 
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dent librarian. It is advisable to have 
Regional Librarians stationed in stra- 
tegic locations throughout a state as 
large as Illinois. It facilitates getting 
to the libraries. It saves travel time 
and expense. About 35,000 volumes 
are housed in the basement of the 
Court House at Kankakee; a month- 
ly film preview program is carried 
on. Two clerks assist Miss Ringer- 
ing so that the headquarters is open 
to school and public librarians every 
day whether Miss Ringering is visit- 
ing libraries in the area or in attend- 
ance there. Average monthly circu- 
lation from this headquarters has 
been 3,697 for the biennium. 

A state depository of juvenile and 
youth books is housed in the Legler 
Regional Branch through the cour- 
tesy of the Chicago Public Library. 
Collections of books are sent upon 
request to schools and libraries in 
the area. This is a particularly im- 
portant service at this time, for the 
area around Chicago is growing so 
rapidly that library service cannot 
keep abreast of the needs. Thirty- 
eight schools and libraries have col- 
lections from this depository with an 
average monthly circulation of 1,698. 
It is our legal purpose to supple- 
ment service not available locally, so 
our Chicago depository is doing a 
vital piece of work. A clerk who was 
formerly a teacher in the Chicago 
schools is resident there under the 
supervision of the Chief of Exten- 
sion. The male clerk divides his time 
between the Chicago depository, De- 
Kalb and Savanna Service Centers. 

An election in Johnson County in 
July, 1953, saw the defeat of the 
library district there. Union County, 
seeing that precedent, decided to go 
by default. We had no alternative 
but to withdraw the bookmobile. 
Book service was given to schools 
and libraries by request. 

A resident Regional Librarian, P. 
Miller Boord, was stationed in South- 
ern Illinois until January 1, 1954, 
when he accepted a position out of 
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the state because the State Library 
could not meet a necessary salary 
scale. For this same reason, we have 
not been able to find anyone to take 
his place. 

At the present time, the County 
Superintendents of Schools, who are 
in both cases also presidents of the 
public library boards, are organizing 
a service to make the books available 
to the schools. This is in keeping 
with the originally planned program 
of having library service taken over 
by local authorities, and withdraw- 
ing the state personnel and vehicles 
after the demonstration. More than 
30,000 State-owned books are avail- 
able to the two counties. 

The Vienna Public Library is par- 
ticularly helped because their own 
stock is about several hundred cir- 
culable books. At present all their 
own book shelves as well as thirty 
sections of Hines shelving loaned 
from the State Library are filled with 
books available to anyone in the 
county free of charge. The librarian 
is most enthusiastic about the service. 

Since the school organization is al- 
ready set up to budget an amount 
for books, a large unit school library 
can be built up. Mrs. Marjorie Kann, 
School Librarian, is also closely asso- 
ciated with the project and interested 
in planning for county-wide expan- 
sion. During the demonstration we 
discovered that adult use of books 
was almost negligible. The services 
of the Anna and Vienna libraries are 
both free to people in their counties. 
The Chief of Extension met with the 
Vienna Library Board in the Fall of 
1954 with reference to expanding their 
service to adults. She is on call any 
time they need help, either by cor- 
respondence or a visit. 

The two-county (Clay and Rich- 
land) experiment in the larger library 
unit centered in the East Richland 
School Library at Olney has also 
come to an end. This was conducted 
by the school librarian there, 
in cooperation with the State 
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Library which supplied some 20,000 
books, a clerk, and station wagon. A 
visit to a number of the schools and 
stations disclosed that the books were 
packed up instead of in use. This 
proved again that motivation for 
service must come from the locality, 
and cannot be introduced from with- 


out, by outside personnel. The books 


are being returned to Springfield to 
be reloaned to schools and public 
libraries requesting them. 

The Collections Unit of the State 
Library is part of Extension. When 
more than ten books are sent to one 
place, it is handled through Collec- 
tions. During the biennium, 302,406 
volumes were circulated through this 
unit, through 2,187 individual collec- 
tions to schools and public libraries, 
The loan is for a period of three 
months with renewal privilege upon 
request. 

Other services are the making up 
and manning of exhibits. Exhibits at 
the educational conferences at Nor- 
mal, DeKalb and Macomb, served 
to publicize our services to the school 
teachers and administrators quite 
generally throughout the State. Other 
exhibits were shown at the State 
P.T.A. Conference, the Governor’s 
Conference for Exceptional Children, 
district American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, School Librarians’ 
Conferences, State Fairs and several 
County Fairs. . 

Mrs. Vivian Howard, Head of the 
Collections Unit, is consultant on the 
Pupils’ Reading Circle Board. We re- 
ceive advance copies of books from 
publishers, read and review them, 
and gather printed reviews. Mrs. 
Howard meets with the Board, in an 
advisory capacity, when they choose 
the approved list of books for the 
year. 

Home Bureau leaders sponsoring 
district camps each summer have re- 
quested exhibits of library materials, 
a collection of 200 books, and the 
services of a consultant to be on the 
program to discuss “Reading for the 
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Family.” (National Association of 
State Libraries Newsletter, June 1954, 
included an article on this service.) 

Since so many public and school 
librarians are not trained for their 
work, they request lists of books on 
subjects to help them. One hundred 
sixty-two such bibliographies were 
compiled during the biennium. 

We recommend the use of stand- 
ard printed catalogs published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company for all 
types of libraries, but to the untrained 
person these lists are frequently con- 
fusing and our smaller lists serve as 
an introduction. Our consultants give 
much valuable assistance in teaching 
the selection of the best materials 
for small libraries. 

Trained librarians also frequently 
ask us to visit them in order to bring 
ideas that have been successfully 
used in other libraries. The Exten- 
sion services is a coordinating agency 
in state-wide library service. 

Regional meetings are held each 
Spring in strategic locations through- 
out the State. They serve to acquaint 
the librarians further with each other 
and with up-to-date library methods 
and ideas for service. 

In 1953 the places were: Anna, 
Alton, Moline, Effingham, Rushville, 
Nashville, Mt. Carmel, DeKalb, Kan- 
kakee, Metamora, Skokie, Downers 
Grove and Bloomington. One hun- 
dred ninety-six libraries were repre- 
sented. 

In 1954 the places were: Centralia, 
Paris, Beardstown, Pontiac, Proph- 
etstown, Sandwich, Wilmette. One 
hundred seventy-nine libraries were 
represented. 

Attendance at the National Pro- 
fessional Association meetings is im- 
portant in order to keep abreast of 
new developments. The Chief of Ex- 
tension is grateful to the Administra- 
tion for making it possible for her 
to attend the National Association of 
State Libraries; the American Library 
Association meetings at Minneapolis 
in June 1954; the Mid-winter meet- 
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ing of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, both in 1953 and 
1954. The summary of the State 
Libraries’ Workshop is published in 
the December issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, 1954. 

The publication of the State Li- 
brary, ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, is 
currently being edited by the Chief 
of Extension. Articles contributed by 
Extension staff during the biennium 
are: 


34th Annual Regional Meetings. 
Laura C. Langston, Oct. 1952. 

What Is Your Atmosphere Quo- 
tient? Charles E. Haggerty, Oct. 1952. 

Powers and Responsibilities of 
Library Board Members in Illinois. 
Laura C. Langston, Nov. 1952. 

Holiday Books. Charles E. Hag- 
gerty, Dec. 1952. 

Group Library Meetings. Laura C. 
Langston, Dec. 1952. 

Age of the Drive-Ins Comes to the 
Library. Charles C. Haggerty, Feb. 
1954. 

Trustees’ Point of View. Leona 
Ringering, Feb. 1954. 

Extension Services of the Illinois 
State Library. Laura C. Langston, 
Feb. 1954. 

Stories of Farm Life: A Bibliog- 
raphy. Vivian Howard, March 1954. 

36th Annual Regional Library 
Meetings. Laura C. Langston, June 
1954. 

Edited, Tips for Trustees. Laura C. 
Langston, Feb. 1953 to April 1954. 


With the staggered termination of 
the “demonstrations” we had book- 
mobiles which had been in service 
since the mid-forties. During the bi- 
ennium, these mobile units have been 
loaned to public libraries with the 
following results: 


Rockford, 1951-53. Purchased new 
bookmobile, January, 1953. 

East St. Louis, 1952. Purchased 
new vehicle, 1953. 

Granite City, 1952-54. Purchased 
new vehicle, 1954. 
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Alton Community Unit Schools, 
1952-54. Purchased new vehicle, 1954. 

Aurora, 1953-55. 

Joliet, 1953-55. 

Hillsboro Community Unit Schools, 
1954-55. 


Gathering statistics of tax-support- 
ed library service in the State is an 
important function of Extension. An- 
nual reports are required by law 
from each library. Information from 
these reports is tabulated at the Ex- 
tension office and compiled into each 
September issue of ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES. Figures showing local 
service are listed by region, county 
and locality supporting the library. 

Close cooperation with the Illinois 
Library Association is maintained 
through having the Chief of Exten- 
sion on the Executive Board of the 
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Association. The President and a 
Committee of his choice are invited 
to attend the meeting of the State 
Library Advisory Committee when 
extension services are discussed. 
The greatest immediate needs are: 


A salary scale to hold our good 
people so there can be a continuation 
of the program. 

A certification program recognized 
by the State with credit for attend- 
ing workshops and meetings would 
give the local librarian greater incen- 
tive to become actively interested in 
group activities to improve library 
service. 

A possibility of state-aid, based up- 
on the attainment of standards of 
library service locally, would bring 
far reaching results in the libraries 
of our State. 


PUBLIC SERVICES SECTION 
By DELAFAYETTE REID, Chief 


The Chief of Public Services com- 
pleted his first biennium in this po- 
sition, September 15, 1954, although 
he had served almost a year at the 
time the prior biennial report was 
written. Due to the unfortunate ill- 
ness of the Assistant State Librarian, 
he was asked to act in her capacity 
during the latter part of the bien- 
nium and he is extremely grateful to 
the members of his staff in the Pub- 
lic Services Section for carrying on. 

The reports which follow were 
written by the Unit Heads, in each 
instance, and reflect the primary in- 
terest of the Unit Head involved. 

Perhaps the biggest activity of the 
past two years has been the starting 
of a complete film distribution serv- 
ice under which films in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Visual-Aid Service are 
made available to libraries and in- 
dividuals throughout the State. The 
one unfortunate factor is that such a 
service is so expensive that it is 
necessary to limit the number of 


films each library can borrow. A 
more complete report on film service 
is found among the following reports. 

The unfortunate publicity which 
the State Library received during the 
first half of this biennium was felt 
considerably in the various units in 
the Public Services Section. In spite 
of the hard work involved, the mem- 
bers of the units took the work in 
stride and actually the revision of 
our purchasing policy probably re- 
sulted in better service to all con- 
cerned. It is evident from the num- 
ber of requests coming into the Mail 
Reference Unit as well as in the 
Direct Reference Unit and Fiction 
Unit that many more people are 
aware of State Library Services since 
that publicity than were aware of 
them before. 

Another result of the publicity was 
a revision of our policy regarding the 
reserves on current fiction. Under the 
“revised policy” no reserves are taken 
on fiction published during the cur- 
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rent year or the immediate preceding 
year. This means that on and after 
January 1, 1955 no novel published 
in 1954 or 1955 can be reserved but 
books published in 1953 or before 
can be reserved. While a few people 
have complained that they are un- 
able to get the latest book as fast as 
they wanted it, for the most part the 
library patrons and the library staff 
feel that this policy has resulted in 
better service to all patrons. 


Adult Education Unit 


When one writes up a report of the 
Adult Education Reading Courses it 
seems as if there is little that stands 
out as dramatic or particularly im- 
portant. But doing the detailed work 
from day to day one enjoys every bit 
of it. One especially enjoys watching 
for the letters that come in from the 
individual readers, reading their re- 
ports, hearing of their problems and 
listening to them philosophize on the 
subjects about which they read. 


Illinois State Library Reading 
Courses: 977 more books were mailed 
out for Illinois State Library Reading 
Courses during the last biennium 
than for the previous two years. 
Forty-nine per cent of those mailed 
were for prisoners at Menard Peni- 
tentiary. At the present time we are 
serving 225 prisoners in this prison. 
The men show great appreciation for 
this service and some of them write 
very excellent book reports. 

We continue with several old 
Mames among the enrollees, and 
many new ones have been added. 
Having no time for publicity, we are 
glad when we receive an enrollee 
from a community not earlier repre- 
sented. One enthusiastic Jasper 
County woman has written in each 
year for circulars of information to 
hand to women at an important club 
meeting. We are always glad when 
someone else spreads the news for us. 
A great variety of subjects have been 
studied these two years—no particu- 
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lar subject being outstanding in 
popularity. 

We have letters of commendation 
almost every day. One which espe- 
cially warmed the cockles of our 
hearts and brought a smile is as 
follows: “Not only has this course 
been interesting and instructive but I 
have been most pleasantly impressed 
with the friendly efficiency with 
which my requests have been ful- 
filled. I was, frankly, a little sur- 
prised to discover a public service so 
completely offered (maybe because 
I’ve had so many unsatisfactory 
brushes with the federal postal 
service).” 


Home Bureau Reading Courses: 
About two years ago the number of 
books to be read for a Home Bureau 
Reading Course was reduced from 
five to three. Nevertheless there was 
an increase of 406 books mailed in 
comparing with figures of the previ- 
ous biennium. There are fourteen 
courses on the subjects of the home 
and family life for Home Bureau. 


We rely on the publicity for these 
courses from the County Home Ad- 
visers and the State Library Chair- 
man of the Home Bureau. In 1952 
and 1953, Mrs. Woodrow Marr, IIli- 
nois Home Bureau Library Chair- 
man, worked hard to get more Home 
Advisers to make these more popular 
in their areas. She provided radio 
scripts for various counties to use 
and talked before area groups about 
our books services for Home Bureaus. 
We became greatly encouraged about 
the future of these reading courses. 
Then followed a surprise when we 
heard this summer that the office of 
Illinois Home Bureau Library Chair- 
man was abolished. From now on it 
will depend on the interest of each 
Home Adviser to keep them going. 
The third sponsor, the Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Division of the 
University, has not much time to 
think of this enterprise. 
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Reference Requests 


Individual requests for material 
from reading course members num- 
bered 941 for Illinois State Library 
reading course members and 986 for 
Home Bureau members. The latter 
figure covered mainly information for 
Home Bureau Unit meetings. A few 


of the subjects which were studied 
were: 


Care and treatment of floors 
Basketry 

Winter boquets 

The changing role of women 
Leadership 

Appreciation of antiques 
Care of the eyes 

Choosing a wardrobe 


Other Work of the Adult Educa- 
tion Unit: One of the most interest- 
ing and time-consuming pieces of 
work is keeping the bibliographies 
up-to-date. We keep close watch on 
books that are received in the Li- 
brary so that if they suit we can add 
them to our lists. This is easily done 
by glancing at the shelves of books 
which have just been catalogued. 


Sometimes we find a bibliography 
is not a complete coverage of a sub- 
ject and we search for information 
about books on the subjects desired, 
so that we may order them. Since 
each book must be one hundred 
pages to be given credit in a course, 
we often accept two or three recent 
pamphlets so that a reader may have 
the latest information on the subject. 


Another piece of work was the 
weeding of the book shelves in the 
600 classification. This took the en- 
tire two years because it had to be 
done at odd moments. But the job 
is completed and we are quite proud 
of the state of the shelves. Many 
books were removed, some of them 
dating as far back as 1917. Building 
up some of the gaps will be a project 
for the future. Some books have al- 
ready been ordered. 
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Art Unit 


The Art Unit of the present day is 
quite different from the picture lend- 
ing services offered by the [Illinois 
State Library a quarter of a century 
ago. There is quite a difference in 
the size of the collection and also an 
expansion into additional types of 
materials loaned by the Unit. Years 
ago the Unit only offered to the pub- 
lic the reproductions of masterpieces 
and the flat pictures on the subjects 
of travel and nature study. Today, 
anyone may borrow from the State 
Library not only pictures from early 
Roman art to contemporary art, but 
films, filmstrips, flannelgraphs and 
view-master reels. 

We have not tried to build up a 
large collection of films but we do 
feel that we should have available 
films dealing with library subjects. 
We have recently purchased for the 
Library “The Impressionable Years,” 
a film dealing with the influence of 
books in the very early years, and, 
“Discovering the Library” a child’s 
introduction to the library. The film- 
strips collection is a little broader in 
scope. We feel that we cannot sup- 
ply all schools and groups in Illinois 
with the filmstrips that they will be 
needing. However, we do want on 
hand pertinent filmstrips, especially 
on library subjects and art. 

The flannelgraph collection has 
proven very popular especially in the 
demonstrations which have been 
given before school groups. This is 
to show the teacher what she can do 
in preparing flannelgraph material 
for class work and how to bring the 
child into participating in the Unit. 
Many of the flannelgraphs which we 
have purchased have been on re- 
ligious subjects and have been used 
in the weekly Bible School and also 
the summer vacation Bible School by 
all faiths. 

In the Fall of 1954 the National 
Art Education Association had its 
State Conference in Springfield. We 
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were vary happy to have a number 
of visitors in the Library from the 
group. We never fail to have a re- 
quest in our mail every week or so 
from a member of this group asking 
for reproductions of modern art for 
study in their school. 

In former reports we have always 
listed the numbers of view-master 
reels circulated in the various region- 
al libraries. Since the Illinois State 
Library has changed its policy on its 
regional service, most of the view- 
master reels Have been returned to 
this office. This means that there is 
no longer a circulation coming in 
from regional libraries. There are, of 
course, some few people from these 
sections that continue to write to us 
for the view-master reels. 

In looking back over earlier re- 
ports we find mentioned the fact that 
the Art Department operated in a 
rather small space for the amount of 
materials used in our department 
and the amount of work accom- 
plished with them. This brought up 
a question of how have we expanded 
our services and added new ma- 
terials and still live within the same 
space. This has been possible by a 
careful screening of the materials in 
our files and the removal of the black 
and white prints where new colored 
prints have been purchased, and, the 
removal of prints that have not been 
used within the past few years. 
These materials have not been de- 
stroyed however, but have been 
placed in a storage file. It does not 
mean that this material will never be 
used. We find there are trends in art 
just as there are such trends in the 
other services of the library. We find 
our requests influenced by world 
problems and waves of interest just 
as you find trends in the reading in- 
terest of the public. 
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FILM SERVICE 


From a six month trial period, be- 
ginning September, 1952 and extend- 
ed three months, the Film Service 
of the Illinois State Library has pro- 
gressed through one complete year 
and is now well into a second such 
period. 

Through an agreement with the 
Visual-Aids Service of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for storing a specific 
number of films each year with them, 
the State Library is able to conduct 
its film program. 

Since this is a comparatively new 
undertaking and one with which all 
public libraries are not thoroughly 
familiar, the procedure of obtaining 
films will be briefly outlined. Each 
public library in the State is entitled 
to 24 films free for the fiscal year— 
July 1954 through June 1955. These 
films are obtained from the Visual- 
Aids Service, University of Illinois, 
by sending film forms (order blanks), 
which are numbered and distributed 
by the film service of the State Li- 
brary, to this agency. The necessary 
numbered forms may be obtained 
by contacting and requesting the 
same from the State Library. 

The films obtained through the 
Library program are to be used ex- 
clusive of school instructional work. 
The Library film program is separate 
and distinct from the audio-visual 
programs conducted by local schools. 
Civic organizations, women’s clubs, 
PTA groups and Service ‘Clubs, to 
mention a few, are organizations 
eligible to use films obtained through 
the Library. Broadly stated, any 
group that does not use the films 
as part of classroom work or charge 
admission to view the films may seek 
and obtain them. 

Where there is no iocal public 
library service, the State Library 
handles the film requests directly. 
The film catalog is sent out on reg- 
ular library loan, and from this the 
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patron may make choice of films, re- 
laying this information to the Film 
Service. The films are then sent out 
from the State Library. 

The film service is growing and it 
is our hope that it will continue to 
do so. During the fiscal year—July 
1953 through June 1954, there were 
over 3200 requests for films, and of 
this number 91% were booked as 
requested. The growth of the film 
service is not only numerical, but 
its state coverage is ever on the in- 
crease. Each week sees the adding of 
several communities to the film pro- 
gram. 

The patron using library film serv- 
ice has a vast number of films, over 
21,000, from which to choose. The 
film subjects run the gamut from 
primary interests through some high- 
ly scientific and technical material. 
All age groups are well represented 
as to subject matter and interests. 
The films are basically educational; 
however, today we must make edu- 
cation entertaining, especially audio- 
visual material—thus the films are 
entertaining to the viewers. 

Also carried on by the Film Serv- 
ice in conjunction with Film Council 
of America, Evanston, Illinois, is the 
monthly preview program. This con- 
sists of films sent out by Film Coun- 
cil and viewed by members of our 
staff and invited guests. These view- 
ings are to judge the films and also 
they afford the viewers the oppor- 
tunity to see the very latest educa- 
tional films thus enhancing their own 
educations. Also another type of pre- 
view program is in operation, this 
being a circuit including locations 
throughout the State. It is basically 
for promotion of films and their use 
by the patrons of the Library. 

We feel the film service is a worthy 
supplement to the many other serv- 
ices rendered by the Library. It is 
a means to help advertise and pub- 
licize the Library. Where there is 
a local public library, there the film 
service will be for the patron; where 
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there is no local library, the State 
Library will serve the patron directly, 
The Library Film Service is a co- 
operative program between the pub- 
lic libraries throughout the State and 
the Illinois State Library; we will do 
all possible to make it . sufficiently 
simple and workable so that the pa- 
trons will continue to use it and bene- 
fit from participating therein. 


Illinois Documents Unit 


The 1952-54 biennium has brought 
many changes to the Illinois Docu- 
ments Unit, particularly in personnel. 
There were several big projects, some 
of which have been completed, and 
others well on the way to completion, 
and, one which we have not had time 
to work on at all. We have noted a 
big increase in our reference work, 
especially in connection with other 
Units. The exchange work has de- 
creased, due, perhaps, to so many 
libraries finding themselves lacking 
space, but also due to the fact that 
this Unit no longer has direct contact 
with other State Libraries. While the 
work has grown heavier, we have not 
had the help which we depended 
upon formerly. 

The loss in personnel has affected 
the work of this Unit greatly. In 
September 1953, Mrs. Jean Root 
who had been the clerk-typist for 
over seven years. In February 1954, 
we lost another experienced assist- 
ant, John Snodgrass, through death. 

From February 1 to April 1, 1954, 
we were alone in the Unit, which 
made it necessary to work the full 
shift, 8:30 to 5:00, with an hour and 
a half for lunch. We do not feel that 
this was an undue hardship as it 
enabled us to keep up fairly well 
with the work. But there is no doubt 
that one person can not do the work 
of three. 

The work of the Unit is divided 
between cataloging and _ reference 
work, with the emphasis on refer- 
ence work just now. We received 
7,700 pieces, cataloged 9,288 pieces 
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(this figure includes the number of 
topographic maps added), received 
1,576 letters in answer to which we 
sent out 302 books and 5,187 pam- 
phlets; we served 1,405 patrons di- 
rectly, and received 2,464 telephone 
calls. As in former years our heaviest 
demand is from other Units through 
the medium of the telephone. In both 
1953 and 1954, the months of Feb- 
ruary and March brought us the 
largest number of requests through 
the mail. February 1954 was the big- 
gest month we have had, with 124 
letters. » 

We had a number of big projects 
on hand when we began the bien- 
nium. There was a large stack of 
Army Map Service maps to be filed 
away, some sets waiting for marking, 
and a few to be both checked and 
marked. This project was finished 
with the able assistance of John 
Snodgrass. We had been working on 
an Author entry list for Illinois, an 
American Library Association proj- 
ect, for several months. This was 
finished in December 1952. Unfortu- 
nately, it was rejected by the Ameri- 
can Library Association Cataloging 
Committee, as it did not follow its 
rules for document cataloging. We 
were under the impression that the 
list was to follow the cataloging rules 
used by the Institute making the list, 
in this case the Illinois State Library. 
We have used a simple, logical form 
for state entries which had been very 
useful in this library. We have not 
had time to revise our list to con- 
form to the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s rulings. 

In June 1954 we started making 
title cards for each topographic map 
in our collection. It was in accord- 
ance with a suggestion made by Miss 
Rogers, and we felt that it would 
be most helpful, if and when we ever 
have a map room. It looked like a 
tremendous job when we began it, 
but it was finished by September 30, 
with the exception of the new maps 
just received. 
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On September 1, 1953, the work 
of checking in and cataloging publi- 
cations sent to us from other states 
on exchange was turned over to the 
Cataloging Unit. 


Periodicals Section 


Periodicals numbering 1,620 are 
the business of the Periodicals Li- 
brarian. The duties include checking 
in the magazines, getting ready for 
the bindery those we bind, making 
up our subscription list with addi- 
tions or subtractions as recommended 
by staff members or patrons, order- 
ing replacements of magazines lost or 
accidentally destroyed, mending, 
keeping the Kardex up to date—(this 
is our Periodicals Catalog) and, in 
addition to these above-mentioned 
duties, loaning our current file of 
magazines to state employees over 
night and for week ends. 

Our magazines for the most part 
are indexed in the “periodical in- 
dexes.” We bind those magazines 
which are in demand for several years 
after they are no longer current. 
Monthly check cards are used at the 
Periodicals Unit, the information 
thereon providing those interested 
with facts necessary concerning each 
issue received. 

An estimate of 900 borrowers per 
month on current magazines by State 
employees has been made. Other 
duties of the Periodicals Librarian 
are: Conducting school groups, wom- 
en’s groups, and interested individ- 
uals through the various departments 
of the State Library, explaining our 
procedures; keeping the book shelves 
in the Card-Catalog Room filled with 
new books for our patrons’ use; se- 
lecting outstanding pictures from our 
Art Collection for display in the 
room; and also assisting in arranging 
displays in our display cases on oc- 
casion. 


Recordings Unit 


In April of 1953, the staff of the 
Recordings Unit consisted of one 
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professional librarian, one sub-pro- 
fessional librarian, and two clerical 
assistants. This was a drop in staff 
members of one half-time profes- 
sional librarian whose services had 
been assigned the department during 
the previous year. Although we have 
functioned reasonably well with the 
reduction of staff it has been at the 
expense of services in the reference 
field, not only in the field of music 
in general, but also in failure to list 
our holdings in various types of re- 
cordings completely enough to answer 
inquiries from borrowers throughout 
the State. 

The record collection has grown 
during the biennium. The tendency 
has been to replace our 78 rpm re- 
cordings with the 33% rpm records. 
Thus the number of discs may not 
have increased materially from the 
estimate of 30,000 records in 1952 
but the actual listening time has been 
increased due to the fact that one 
long-playing record provides as much 
material as four standard discs. 

In order to serve people who will 
request the standard speed records, 
we have tried to keep our supply of 
78 rpm recordings intact. This has 
become increasingly difficult, due to 
the fact that many of these records 
are no longer in pressing. The pur- 
chase of a private collection of 241 
albums of 78 rpm recordings was 
made in July, 1953. These records 
were in excellent condition and we 
were able to withdraw many of our 
battered and incomplete albums. 

The need for weeding our collec- 
tion is continuous but, of necessity, 
the process takes place sporadically 
as we can spare the time. A check 
of the figures from the Catalog Unit 
shows that we have withdrawn 2,197 
titles over the two-year period. Since 
a majority of these were albums, the 
number of discs withdrawn would 
amount to about three times this fig- 
ure. In order to salvage as much as 
possible from the breakage of singles 
in the 78 rpm albums we maintain 
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a “boneyard” of incomplete albums 
from which we get replacements 
whenever possible. The burden of 
this procedure falls on the Catalog 
Unit where the “boneyard” is located. 

Due to the fact that the Record- 
ings Unit had expanded so rapidly 
since the compilation of the Staff 
Manual in 1951, it was felt that a 
complete revision of the Manual was 
necessary. This revision was made 
during June of 1953. During the 
summer of 1953 Miss Eleanor Ed- 
wards completely revised and brought 
up-to-date three lists of records suit- 
able for classroom use. Mr. Donald 
Pindar, who was assigned to the de- 
partment during the summers of 
1953-1954, compiled a list entitled 
“American History on Record.” 
These lists were mimeographed for 
distribution throughout the State. 
Since our circulation slackens during 
the summer, this is the time we try 
to get caught up. This “spare time” 
in 1954 was consumed in weeding. 
The Head of the Unit took time out 
to weed the 780 section of the book 
stacks and Miss Edwards managed 
to cull a few more of the standard 
albums in the adult recordings. But 
what with the State Fair following 
close on the heels of vacations and 
the Alton Experimental Collection 
growing out of the State Fair, it was 
a short summer. 

The cooperative plan of furnishing 
Experimental Collections of record- 
ings to libraries which express a de- 
sire for such service has continued. 
During the past two years the fol- 
lowing libraries have taken advan- 
tage of this service: Belvidere, Dan- 
ville, Glen Ellyn, Ottawa, Princeton, 
Rock Island, Salem, and Urbana. 
These libraries now have record col- 
lections of their own and call upon 
the State Library only as a supple- 
mental source. 

Our current Experimental Collec- 
tion is that at Alton, Illinois. This 
project grew out of a conversation 
which took place between Mr. Rob- 
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ett Hamilton of the Alton Public 
Library and Mr. deLafayette Reid 
and Miss Edwards of our staff at 
the State Library exhibit during the 
1954 State Fair. Since this was to 
be a large collection it necessitated 
ordering new records in order not 
to deplete our supply. The completed 
collection consisted of the following: 


Adult records Juvenile records 


Albums 22 Albums 17 
LP’s 51 Singles 13 
Total 73 Total 30 


The adult albums and all the juvenile 
records were standard speed. 

Mr. Hamilton had given the proj- 
ect publicity previous to the arrival 
of the collection and he reported 
very favorably upon the public in- 
terest shown in this new phase of his 
library service. 

In fact, all librarians who have 
made use of our Experimental Col- 
lections have given favorable reports 
on their reception. The following 
quotation from a letter written by 
Mrs. Louise Jacobs of Belvidere is 
typical: 

“In the four days the collection 
has been on the shelves we have 
circulated 146 records. The re- 
sponse has been far beyond our 
expectations.” 


Upon the return of the Experimental 
Collection, Mrs. Jacobs reported: “As 
a circulation and public relations 
builder it was priceless.” 

Mrs. Ruth Duncan Snyder of the 
Glen Ellyn Public Library expressed 
her appreciation thus: “We are very 
grateful for the State Library record 
collection. It has helped us greatly 
in convincing our community that a 
record collection can be a great asset 
to the library, and can bring pleasure 
to its people.” 

Many librarians throughout the 
State have considered the possibility 
of starting a record collection but do 
not feel that they can stretch their 
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budget to that extent. In these cases 
we place smaller collections on a six- 
weeks’ loan. These records are often 
used for a children’s story hour or 
for the patron’s pleasure within the 
library. 

Another method of supplying re- 
cordings to the smaller public li- 
braries is through our Service Center 
Collections. In conjunction with the 
book lending service which is under 
the supervision of the Extension 
Division of the State Library we 
have placed large collections of re- 
cordings in the Service Centers at 
Mattoon and Savanna. Librarians 
from the surrounding area can choose 
records from this source to re-loan 
to their patrons. Although the books 
at the Service Center headquarters 
are loaned only at regular intervals 
when a member of the State Library 
staff is in charge, the records are 
under the care of the public librarian 
who willingly assumes this added 
task in order that the records may 
be borrowed at all times by the local 
patrons. 

Placing these large collections in 
the outlying areas of the State has 
proved beneficial in saving us the 
trouble and expense of making up 
many smaller collections for the 
libraries. It has also given the li- 
brarians an opportunity to make 
their choice of recordings. We still 
fill individual requests from these 
communities in case some recording 
is wanted which is not available at 
the Service Center. 

The schools continue to be our 
source of greatest demand for records. 
Although we send some collections of 
from twenty to thirty titles to Unit 
Districts on six-weeks’ loan, we do 
not encourage this as it tends to de- 
plete our supply. We send up to ten 
titles per request on a four-weeks’ 
loan. Some teachers place reserves 
in advance for recordings to fit in 
with their course of study. Many 
teachers come in to the Recordings 
Unit to choose their records. 
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Recently Mr. Edward Greer from 
Rantoul came in to select records for 
his wife who is in charge of music in 
the Rantoul elementary schools. She 
has 1200 students under her super- 
vision. Mr. Greer complimented us 
on the expansion of our department 
within the last few years. He had 
borrowed recordings for his personal 
use when a resident of the State be- 
fore, and when we were just a small 
unit in the “Music Box.” Being a 
salesman who travels a great deal he 
has had much opportunity to ob- 
serve service offered by other states, 
and he said the People of Illinois do 
not realize how advanced their State 
Library is by comparison. 

Most teachers use the records to 
supplement their classroom studies 
or for music appreciation classes, but 
Mr. Lloyd C. Bingham of the Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School, De- 
catur, borrows recordings of light 
orchestral selections. He writes, “I 
am very pleased with the record se- 
lection that you sent me. The home- 
room teachers and students like them 
very much. These records are also 
used in the noon hour study period 
in the library.” 

Several of our State institutions, 
including correctional schools, tuber- 
culosis sanitariums, and mental hos- 
pitals have borrowed recordings 
either to be used in a musical ther- 
apy program or as a supplement to 
their educational curriculum. 

We continue to service special 
groups such as Women’s Clubs, Cub 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H camps, sum- 
mer Bible schools, and the YWCA 
with material for programs. In this 
connection we are often called upon 
to list our holdings in a certain field. 
This increasing demand for specific 
lists, together with the increase in our 
patronage by Springfield residents, 
tasks our small staff to the limit. 

Besides our service to special 
groups we have many patrons 
throughout the State, as well as 
Springfield residents, who borrow 
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regularly from our collection for their 
own listening pleasure. They usually 
request their quota of four Long- 
Playing recordings. Many of these 
persons have borrowed our copy of 
the monthly issue of the Schwann 
catalog of Long-Playing records, 
which has been checked against our 
holdings in this speed of recording. 
We find this service to the public 
well repays us for the time required 
to check these catalogs. 

Our foreign language instruction 
records continue to be popular. We 
have added the second complete set 
of Holt language records in German, 
French and Spanish, and we usually 
have a waiting list for the beginning 
sets in these courses. We loaned our 
complete set of Portuguese language 
records to a_ faculty member of a 
college to help him prepare for an 
examination. We have had enough 
demands for the Japanese records to 
warrant reordering on these when we 
had intended to withdraw them be- 
cause of breakage. Although many 
borrowers drop out before completing 
the entire course, which consists of 
five albums in the Linguaphone series 
and six albums in the Holt course, 
within the past year we have had 33 
persons complete an entire course in 
some one of the following languages: 
French, German, Italian, Portguese, 
Russian, and Spanish. We now have 
57 active borrowers in these courses. 


Reference Unit (Direct) 


At the beginning of this biennium 
the 1952 election dominated the work 
at the Direct Reference desk. The 
“Stevenson for President” campaign 
office was set up in Springfield. They 
depended on the Illinois State Li- 
brary for fact searching. We checked 
many facts and verified the accuracy 
of many quotations. 

All was not politics. We noticed 
that there were other interests. We 
had such requests as: 
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The origin of sewers 

A receipt for Shrimp de Jong 

Material for a 45-minute talk on 
milking machines 

The rag weed pollen count around 
Alberquerque, N. M. 

How to make duck decoys 


The Abraham Lincoln Association 
was at this time completing the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Papers. They used the 
Congressional Globe, The U. S. Sen- 
ate and House documents and jour- 
nals for the years 1827 through 1842. 
One day Mr. Dunlap of the Associa- 
tion asked for 32 volumes. 


The Presidential Inauguration was 
responsible for some very interesting 
research at the Direct Reference 
Desk. The Associated Press wanted 
to know whether it was traditional to 
use two Bibles at a Presidential In- 
auguration. Also, to what passage 
were the Bibles opened. We found 
that George Washington used a 
Masonic Bible for his first Inaugura- 
tion, opened to the last chapter of 
Genesis. This same Bible has been 
used in other inaugurations. 

Mr. Orville Hodge did not feel that 
the present Credit Union laws were 
adequate, so he assigned Mr. William 
Day to do some research on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Day, as a former member 
of the Illinois Legislative Council re- 
search staff, is a long time user of the 
State Library and used its material 
in his research. 

With the Legislature in session we 
received frequent calls for assistance. 
Many of the calls came from the 
office of the Speaker of the House. 
Frequently a miember sent over to 
the State Library for something 
which he wanted to use on the Floor. 
One representative sent for Supreme 
Court No. 412, which he wanted to 
refer to in a speech he was then mak- 
ing on the Floor. The Chicago 
Municipal Code and Motor Vehicle 
Law—(State restriction on sizes and 
weights) were sent for to be used in 
Committees. 
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The Legislative Council researchers 
use the State Library the year 
around for their projects. During the 
1953 Legislative Session they were 
working on the following subjects: 
Housing facilities for the aged, high- 
way statistics, prison labor, lignite 
dust in coal mines, billboard adver- 
tising, zoning, sources of municipal 
income and party affiliations of the 
members of the courts of Illinois. 

The Direct Reference staff gets 
many requests for Federal publica- 
tions so they must be familiar with 
government documents. The Con- 
gressional Record, Federal Register, 
government statistics, U. S. Census 
and departmental publications are 
used extensively. A Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Adams who were prepar- 
ing themselves to appear at a hearing 
in Washington, D. C., used laws and 
hearings pertaining to the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. The Illinois 
State Library is a depository library 
for Federal publications and makes 
available at all times this material. 

One Saturday morning when we 
were not unusually busy we decided 
to check the charges for the .norning. 
We found that we had checked out 
material to persons from the follow- 
ing towns: Delavan, Hillsboro, Edin- 
burg, Greenview, Lexington, Jack- 
sonville, Lake Fork, Thayer, Taylor- 
ville, Riverton, Virden, Waverly and, 
of course, Springfield and vicinity. 

Other libraries often request books 
and materials to supplement their 
own collection. In February 1953 the 
Direct Reference Unit selected a col- 
lection of thirty books on the Revolu- 
tion in Europe in 1838 and 1839. 
These were placed on reserve at the 
Springfield Junior College at the re- 
quest of Father Murray. A collection 
of books for Prof. Monypenny’s Uni- 
versity of Illinois extension course in 
Administrative Law in the United 
States was placed on reserve at the 
Lincoln Library. 

The Direct Reference Unit assisted 
the Illinois Board for Vocational Ed- 
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ucation with their professional read- 
ing lists for Homemaking teachers in 
1953 and 1954. : 

The State Purchasing Office called 
on the Direct Reference Unit fre- 
quently for Federal specifications. 
The Bureau of Materials of the State 
Highway Department are also users 
of these and other specifications and 
standards. 

The Direct Reference staff does a 
great deal of technical reference 
work. Employees of Allis-Chalmers 
and Sangamo Electric frequently call 
or come to the State Library for help. 
An inspector at Sangamo Electric 
wanted the British, Canadian and 
American standard measurements for 
screw threads. Pillsbury Mill is one 
of our best patrons. They call almost 
daily for information. They often 
have us check telephone directories 
for addresses. 


The Direct Reference Unit assists 
local organizations. Late in 1953 we 
made a list of radio and television 
stations for the Illinois Heart Asso- 
ciation. By using our Standard Rate 
and Data Service, we were able to 
give them an up to the minute list. 
We often assist the Research Depart- 
ment of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. The Taxpayers Federation 
of Illinois is also a regular user of the 
Illinois State Library. 


Staff of the Direct Reference Unit: 
There were three full-time staff mem- 
bers assigned to the Direct Reference 
Unit up to September 1953. They 
were Florence Nichol, Head of the 
Direct Reference Unit, assisted by 
Helen Schmitz and Patricia Ourth. 
In September 1953 Edna Frances 
Hanna was transferred to the Direct 
Reference Unit from Mail Reference. 
We were then running on an even 
keel with four persons in the Unit. 
It was necessary, with the old ar- 
rangement, for Miss Nichol to be 
alone at the desk two and a half 
hours a day. Now, there are always 
at least two people on duty at all 
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times. It is easier for those working 
on other projects to be absent from 
the desk at certain times. 

The Direct Reference Unit was for- 
tunate the summers of 1953 and 1954 
to have Miss Clara Martin part-time. 
In 1953 she checked to see if we had 
the latest additions of reference 
books. She worked full-time when 
Direct Reference staff were on vaca- 
tions. In 1954 she checked in and 
revised the cards for the telephone 
directories. She again worked full- 
time when staff were on vacations. 
Miss Nichol was absent a month the 
last two weeks of June and the first 
two weeks of July, 1954. She took her 
vacation and a two-weeks leave in 
order to visit Ireland. Mr. Paul 
Spence of the Mail Reference Unit 
helped out at this time. 

The first of October 1954 Miss 
Helen Schmitz began a leave in order 
to work on a graduate degree at the 
University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Paul Spence was 
assigned to work in the Direct Ref- 
erence Unit during her absence. 


Special Projects in the Direct Ref- 
erence Unit: Two important projects 
which were started in the last bien- 
nium have mushroomed in this bien- 
nium. 

The first, the Career File, has 
grown into quite a usable classified 
collection of material on all voca- 
tions. Miss Schmitz has checked lists 
for available career pamphlets on 
subjects in which we were weak. The 
original file cases which were old to 
start with got to be a hazard and 
were scrapped. The Career File was 
recently transferred to more usable 
cases which had been released to us 
from Miss Margaret Norton, Ar- 
chivist. 

Mrs. Patricia Ourth in the last 
biennium took on as her project the 
checking of educational directories 
and ordering college catalogs which 
we did not have or which were out 
of date. It is still hard to keep the 
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catalogs current for most colleges 
don’t seem to have permanent mail- 
ing lists. Originally the college cata- 
logs were kept in drawers in the In- 
formation File. We have them more 
accessible to the public now. They 
are on three sections of Hines shelv- 
ing in the center aisle of the Refer- 
ence Room near the Desk. 

Mrs. Hanna’s project has been to 
check a number of new Indexes which 


‘ we have recently acquired. One is 


the Short Story Index. She has 
checked the collections included with 
our card catalog and has written in 
the call numbers, which is very help- 
ful to anyone using the index. Also 
she has checked the Ireland Index to 
Monologs and Dialogs and ordered 
those which we do not own and are 
in print. In the Fall of 1953 the 
H. W. Wilson Play Index, 1947-52, 
was received and she has checked 
this, ordering collections which she 
thought we should have. She is now 
checking How to Do It Books for 
1954. 


Miss Nichol took over the classifi- 
cation and filing of the miscellaneous 
maps which the State Library owns. 
They are in the main the News Map 
of the Week and the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine maps. In Septem- 
ber 1953 the Direct Reference Unit 
was allocated three drawers in the 
wooden cases across from the Infor- 
mation File for maps. 


The Direct Reference Unit services 
all reference books except the CCH 
and Prentice-Hall Services. This in- 
cludes such reference books as: Facts 
on File, Orbus, Europa, Municipal 
Code of Chicago, The Firearms Di- 
rectory, The Motor Vehicle Law 
Series, The Social Welfare Laws, 
The School Laws of the 48 States, 
The U. S. Employment Benefit Series 
Service, The U. S. Civil Service Class 
Specifications, The Federal Power 
Commission—Electric Power Statis- 
tics, The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Road Maps and The 
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U. S. Commerce Department—Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule. 

The Direct Reference Unit has 
done its share of book stack weeding. 
Miss Schmitz was assigned the 100’s 
and 200’s. She completed the weed- 
ing of those classifications before go- 
ing on her leave. She ordered books 
in those classes which she thought 
the State Library should own. Mrs. 
Ourth was assigned the 300’s (in 
part) which she also has finished 
weeding. Miss Nichol was assigned 
the 000’s and she too has weeded 
that section. She is also responsible 
for the Reference Books, together 
with Mr. Reid. With the help of 
Miss Martin’s checking in 1953 she 
feels that the State Library’s Refer- 
ence Collection is pretty much up to 
date. 

Mrs. Ourth has a project which is 
perhaps above and beyond the call 
of duty, and that is mending pam- 
phlets. She was trained in college to 
do it and has saved some very worth 
while things. 

Two things which were associated 
with the Direct Reference Unit have 
been removed from its jurisdiction 
this biennium. The U. S. Geological 
Survey Topographic Maps have 
been moved from Vault A to Miss 
Dorothy Bailey’s map collection in 
the Archives. The Registration Card 
File was moved from the Direct 
Reference Unit early in 1953 to the 
Circulation Records Unit. 


Reference Unit (Mail) 


The Mail Reference Unit continues 
to serve a great many patrons all 
over the State; local librarians and 
private borrowers. We also answer 
quite a few out-of-state requests for 
interlibrary loans. 

We answer letters in the order 
received, unless the borrower says 
he is in a hurry, or gives us a dead- 
line beyond which the material will 
not be useful. 

Our routine remains pretty much 
the same as usual, but our personnel 
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has increased sufficiently that we 
have been able to keep ahead of the 
game except during the heavy win- 
ter months. During the summer 
months when the mail is lighter we 
are able to check bibliographies and 
do other tasks that can’t be touched 
during the winter, such as weeding 
the stacks. We welcomed Mrs. Ruth 
Kane and Miss Dorothy Bundy who 
transferred from other units, but we 
lost Miss Ruth Mills to the Fiction 
Room. However, the loss is not ac- 
tually a handicap because she now 
fills our fiction and magazine re- 
quests. 

Our borrowers still cover prac- 
tically the whole field of knowledge 
in their requests, but the emphasis 
shifts from time to time, and the 
popular topics fall off in frequency 
and others come along to take their 
place. For instance, the old perennial 
favorite, “Indians of Illinois,” has 
definitely fallen into disfavor, as far 
as the women’s clubs and the writers 
of high school term papers are con- 
cerned. 

A great many of the other head- 
liners are still with us, such as can- 
cer, narcotics, women of the Bible, 
flower arrangement (especially Japa- 
nese), Christmas in many lands, 
square dancing, building an outdoor 
fireplace, feeding and care of babies, 
how to make a speech, party games, 
choosing a college, looking after dogs 
and cats, making money at home, 
and how to run a motel. 

Other topics that have fallen off 
are button collecting and how to 
identify mushrooms. Others that 
have taken their places are care and 
raising of parakeets, history of nurs- 
ing, group dynamics, pastimes for 
the aged, bulb gardening, quantity 
cooking, how to remodel a kitchen, 
table decorations, handicrafts, and 
antique glass. Naturally with the re- 
newed interest in the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, we have had a great many re- 
quests for material in that field, as 
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well as material to help the D. P,’s 
and other foreign-born. And we still] 
get many requests about the value 
of the old McGuffy readers, and 
other old books. 

Of the particular groups, as we 
said before, the largest are the wom- 
en’s clubs and the students who have 
to write term papers. One thing that 
helps us out a great deal, many of 
them write in earlier in the year for 
their material, instead of waiting 
until winter is almost over and they 
have to rush around in sheer despera- 
tion the last few weeks of school. 
The women’s club members usually 
have a deadline to meet, but espe- 
cially the last year they have been 
giving us more time, for which we 
are grateful. Fortunately not too 
many have chosen the same topic 
at the same time, so we usually have 
enough material to go around. How- 
ever, we still have some trouble fill- 
ing all seasonal requests, such as 
Christmas and other holiday celebra- 
tions. We get around that difficulty 
somewhat by limiting the loan period 
to two weeks. 

Another seasonal group that is 
with us every year is the Boy Scout 
leader who wants material to help 
his boys get ready for the annual 
Lincoln Trail hike in the Fall. A 
great many of our interlibrary loans 
from other states come in this group, 
as each Scout is required to read a 
certain number of items before he 
takes the hike. 

Life in the Mail Reference Unit 
is not all solid routine, for we have 
many a smile over the unusual 
things that people ask for. One pa- 
tron wrote in and said, “Do you have 
any romantic novels in German for 
eighteen or twenty-year-old brides?” 

One borrower wanted a “cook- 
book whose author was a countess.” 
Sometimes people order things by 
sound, as in the case of the request 
that said, “Send me tall stories of 
war and peace,” which we interpreted 
as Tolstoi’s War and Peace. And 
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“Lament in four versions” turned out 
to be Lament for Four Virgins. We 
also appreciated the predicament of 
the man who said, “Send me some- 
thing about night crawlers, especially 
how to keep them in my own yard.” 

Another patron said, “Yesterday 
we had an arm injury while roller 
skating. Will you please send us some 
material on learning to skate and 
learning how to fall.” 

We realize that figures have only 
a relative meaning, as more than 
one person may read a book when 
we make a logn. But the seasonal 
trends are interesting to watch. The 
fall and winter months are always 
the heaviest and the summer months 
are lighter because more people 
work outdoors and have less time 
to read or study. 

October 1952 showed 1610 letters 
received; October 1953, 1656; October 
1954, 1749, showing a steady yearly 
increase. An even greater increase 
shows up in November—from 1293 
in 1952 to 1577 in 1953. December 
runs a little closer—1223 in 1952 and 
1319 in 1953. January takes a big 
jump—from 1587 in 1953 to 1862 in 
1954. February shows less gain—from 
1699 in 1953 to 1934 in 1954. March 
practically always shows the highest 
figure for the year. We had 1722 
letters in March 1953 and 1996 in 
March 1954, which we believe is an 
all-time high. 
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April starts the spring decline, with 
only 1489 in 1953 and 1441 in 1954, 
thus marking the only month in the 
year in which the 1954 figure dropped 
below that of 1953. May runs true 
to form, having the lowest count of 
the year—967 in 1953 and 1004 in 
1954. June picks up a little because 
of summer school, the count being 
1159 in 1953 and 1191 in 1954. July 
and August may vary a little with 
July usually having the edge—1189 
(1953) and 1324 (1954); and August, 
1157 (1953) and 1262 (1954). In 
September the trend is up again be- 
cause of the opening of schools and 
colleges—1376 in 1953 and 1528 in 
1954. 

Various members of the Unit 
served on committees during the 
year, especially the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Library Association. 
Also we have worked on exhibits and 
assisted in the film previewing. The 
Unit head has given a number of 
book reviews at women’s club pro- 
grams, and also presented the regu- 
lar Stephen Foster program at sev- 
eral women’s clubs and P.T.A. meet- 
ings. After almost nine years our 
book reviewing program, “World in 
Books,” over stations WILL and 
WCNT has come to a close, at least 
temporarily. With the increasing 
trend of requests, we need all our 
time for answering mail. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 
By Mrs. CLARA CURRAN, Chief 


The position of Chief of Technical 
Services has been in existence three 
years. The Chief is concerned with 
the problems of book selection, ac- 
quisition, cataloging and classifica- 
tion, processing, circulation records, 
shelving and shipping, and serves as 
liason for the Units of the Section. 
As the representative of the Units, 
She presents their problems for dis- 


cussion in staff and council meetings. 
This section accomplishes that neces- 
sary phase of library work which 
makes it possible to fill the need of 
the patron either through anticipa- 
tion or request. The workers of the 
section set the stage so that the li- 
brarians servicing the reader have the 
necessary props for a fine perform- 
ance. 
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During this biennium the Chief has 
discussed individually with the fifty- 
one staff members of section, many 
problems. These problems have 
ranged from the various phases of 
work done by the units to personal 
ones, such as personal telephone calls 
and use of the staff lounge. Some 
other matters discussed were: 


Explanation of the council 

The Library as a “business” 

Pride in the place of work 

“Selling” the library from a 

service angle 

Tardiness 

Staff “collections” 

Personal interests at a place of 

work 

8. Developing a professional atti- 
tude toward your work 

9. Cashing of pay checks 

0. “Recess” periods on a staggered 
working week 

11. Representing the Library at 

meetings 
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Acquisition Unit 

The Unit has received over one 
hundred shipments of “new publica- 
tions” or “advanced copies”, averag- 
ing sixty-five books. The books are 
checked for their value to our col- 
lection, examined by the staff, and if 
needed, recommended for purchase. 

The Unit has handled the proced- 
ure necessary for replacements of lost 
library materials borrowed by our 
patrons. A new policy has been de- 
veloped which should facilitate the 
clearing of these records, by asking 
individual patrons to pay the list 
price of the lost item and the librar- 
ies or schools to purchase the replace- 
ment and send it to us. The pay- 
ment of the item is by check or 
money order to a jobber. When the 
Library receives the payment, the 
patron’s record is cleared and the 
payment sent to the jobber who 
issues the library a credit memoran- 
dum in this amount. 

The staff checks regularly Satur- 
day Review, Booklist, Reader’s 
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Choice of Best Books, Chicago Trib- 
une Magazine of Books, New York 
Times Book Review as well as many 
miscellaneous book lists. 

Since December, 1953 our method 
of recommending fiction titles for 
purchase has been modified. The 
staff of the Library is required to 
read the “advance copies” of fiction 
and locate three favorable reviews of 
it from reviewing agencies. In lieu 
of the necessary reviews additional 
readers are necessary before the book 
can be recommended for purchase. 
When the book is not available for 
reading the staff may recommend its 
purchase by locating the three favor- 
able reviews or requesting that the 
book be ordered for consideration. 
All order cards have the name of the 
reader or librarian making the re- 
quest. 

The first card of the quadruplicate 
order cards became the shelf list card 
shortly after January 1, 1954. This 
card enables the Library to keep a 
complete record of purchasing in- 
formation readily accessible. It will 
be kept in the shelf list file unless it 
is an added copy in which case the 
card will be discarded and the orig- 
inal shelf card continued. 


Catalog Unit 


An experiment started in 1950, of 
keeping a record of the amount of 
material cataloged by each of the 
adult non-fiction catalogers, was ex- 
panded during this biennium to in- 
clude the work of all the catalogers. 
At the time the experiment was in- 
augurated, there were three experi- 
enced non-fiction catalogers. In this 
biennium there is only one of the 
original three who worked the full 
twenty-four months, another eighteen 
months and the third thirteen 
months. We have added staff, some 
by promotion and others from re- 
cent graduating classes. Since the 
experiment has been extended it cov- 
ers all phases of cataloging. It should 
be remembered that each cataloger 
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has other duties, such as, revising, 
fling, processing information and 
career file materials and in emergen- 
cies, working at the Direct Reference 
Desk. 

Other activities carried on by 
members of the Unit include the ad- 
dition of 1,174 items to the Informa- 
tion File, 266 to the Career File, 106 
filmstrips to the Film Collection, 379 
pound periodicals, and 4,594 pic- 
tures, view master and flannel- 
graphs to the Art Collection. 

In the early part of the biennium, 
members of the Unit were assigned 
to work on Saturday mornings for 
several months in the Public Service 
Units. Although this was a shortened 
time the staff felt it did give them a 
better understanding of the problems 
faced. It was planned to have this 
exchange continued throughout the 
Library, but few of the other units 
participated. 

A major project begun in January, 
1954 was the setting up of a separate 
collection for young people of junior 
and senior high school age. The 
books in this collection are desig- 
nated “Y” in the call number. 

The Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and the Children’s 
Catalog were used as guides to the 
books of junior and senior high 
school level. These books are shelved 
in the Collections Unit.. To date, 
8,746 books have been recataloged 
and 757 new books have been added, 
making a total of 9,503 books in the 
“Y” collection. There were 2,509 
juvenile titles and 638 adult titles 
changed to “Y”. It was found that 
of the titles transferred only twenty- 
five percent had been previously 
shelved with the adult books. 

There were 30,900 juvenile books 
cataloged with 1,838 as new titles, 
750 of which were non-fiction, the 
test fiction. The completion of some 
of the Demonstration projects has 
teduced the need for many duplicate 
copies. In fiction there were over 
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1,500 new titles added while 7,025 
recordings were cataloged. 

United States Government publi- 
cations always present a big problem 
of handling to the Public Documents 
cataloger. Because we are a Deposi- 
tory Library, we receive practically 
all items published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. As is true with 
most libraries arrearages add to the 
problems the cataloger faces. These 
must be worked in as best one can 
along with the current material com- 
ing in each month. While it is true 
that there are always a great many 
items received, it is noticeable that 
the type of publications has changed 
to some extent during this biennium. 
Fewer items have come from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and from 
the Department of State, but more 
are being received from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, such as manuals, 
pamphlets, regulations, etc., issued 
by the Departments of the Army, the 
Air Force, and the Navy. The Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration 
also is issuing new series and new 
titles. When Congress is in session 
the great bulk of receipts consists of 
hearings, reports, documents, and 
public laws, as well as the daily Con- 
gressional Record, which also comes 
to us later in bound form. 

During this biennium we have re- 
ceived 26,216 items, and have cata- 
loged 24,547. Of this number cata- 
loged 4,513 represent periodicals, re- 
ceived on a daily, weekly, or monthly 
basis; such as the Federal’ Register 
and the Congressional Record, both 
dailies; the Department of State Bul- 
letin and the Official Gazette of the 
Patent Office, both weekly; and 
Higher Education and the Monthly 
Labor Review, monthlies. Among 
these periodicals approximately a 
dozen new titles have been received: 
the Aircraft Flash issued by the Air 
Force Department; Isotopics from 
the Atomic Energy Commission; 
Children, replacing The Child issued 
by the Children’s Bureau; Civil De- 
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fense Technical Bulletin from Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration; 
Aging from Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; and Rural 
Lines issued by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration being a few. 

A new feature undertaken within 
the past year has been publication in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES of a biblio- 
graphy of items received and ready 
for circulation bearing the title, 
“Uncle Sam” publishes. . . . These 
lists were preceded by an aarticle 
titled “United State Government 
Publications”, showing their value to 
public libraries and to individuals. 
The later listings have been entered 
under the name of the department 
or bureau listing them, showing 
items received during a _ current 
month for which Illinois State Li- 
brary has one or more copies for 
circulation. No deposit item may be 
circulated, hence the duplication of 
title. Some examples of these hold- 
ings are the histories of World Wars 
I and II; the Marine Corps mono- 
graphs, e.g., Iwo Jima, Amphibious 
Drive; and the Navy series, The His- 
tory of the Chaplain Corps, U. S. 
Navy, 1778-1952, a four volume set. 
Another very valuable book is a Sen- 
ate Document of 1361 pages entitled, 
The Constitution of the United 
States of America, analysis and in- 
terpretations, annotations of cases 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to June 30, 1952. 

A new cataloger has been added 
to this unit who assists with checking 
in mail, filing in the Public Catalog, 
and doing some cataloging as she 
becomes more familiar with the work 
and the procedures. The Public 
Documents group now consists of 
three persons, two Catalogers and a 
Library Assistant I. 

The State Documents Cataloger 
assumed her duties as such on Oc- 
tober 1, 1953, taking over the records 
of all states except Illinois. This in- 
cludes the handling of public library 
publications and those of certain 
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other libraries, most of which are 
eventually shelved near the State 
Documents. 

Assuming the care of State Docu- 
ments also meant inheriting a large 
quantity of arrearages and unfin- 
ished records, and the initial attempt 
at clearing these was along the line 
of combining several different files, 
so that all records for one state might 
be found in one place. This simpli- 
fies the searching, and makes pos- 
sible a reasonable certainty that 
every existing record has been con- 
sulted for each title which may pre- 
sent a question. All uncataloged ma- 
terial was sorted into states and ar- 
ranged alphabetically, so that back 
files could be consulted quickly. Ma- 
terial formerly housed in another 
building is being moved to the Cata- 
log Department as rapidly as there 
is room made for it, and arrearages 
are being worked in with current 
receipts wherever possible. 

Among the major accomplishments 
during the past biennium, aside from 
those mentioned above, was the 
copying onto cards of a temporary 
shelf list which had been made many 
years ago, pencilled onto scratch pa- 
per, and in a very dilapidated condi- 
tion. As time permits, and as older 
documents are being handled, this 
old shelf list is being checked and 
made permanent. An old snag file is 
likewise being reduced, though both 
are diminishing very slowly, due to 
the fact that this work is all on a 
professional level, and there is but 
one person assigned to the entire 
task, except for a half-time typist, 
who obviously cannot share in this 
phase of the work. The typist aids 
in checking in mail and making work 
slips for arrearages. 

One of the duties of the State 
Documents Cataloger has been the 
preparation and maintenance of pe- 
riodical records and the four copies 
of Kardex. During the past bien- 
nium the shelf list has been com- 
pleted, all Kardex records brought 
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up to date and so maintained, and 
weeding, discarding, microfilming 
and repairing done where advisable. 
All bound periodicals have been shelf 
listed, marked, and sent to shelves 
and records for the office of the 
Union List of Serials have been kept 
up to date. 


Another duty of the State Docu- 
ments Cataloger is the keeping of 
records for what is known as the 
“Inactive File’, or card record of 
books which are outdated and placed 
in boxes for storage. Approximately 
5500 titles have, been so retired and 
entered on the regular shelf record, 
indicating where the books may be 
found as needed. The weeding is 
done by various librarians, and the 
filing of cards, after recording is done 
by office assistants. During the past 
two years, the entire file of Inactive 
titles was changed from an alpha- 
betical arrangement to a numerical 
one, which greatly facilitates locat- 
ing the material wanted. Cards for 
these books are left in the public 
catalog. 

One of the assignments of our staff 
has been the cataloging of the Wines 
Collection. This Collection consists 
of material on criminals and prison- 
ers, the blind, deaf, children, and the 
poor needing public assistance and 
institutions for the above named. 
There are material and reports by 
city, county, state, national and in- 
ternational organizations to deal with 
these problems. The material rough- 
ly covers the period from 1865 to 
1910. There is a long file of the Bul- 
letin de la Commission Penitentiars 
and Rivista di Discipline Carcerarie 
(Rome). Much of the unbound ma- 
terial is in some foreign language es- 
pecially French, but there is mater- 
ial in German, Dutch, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Swedish, and Japanese 
found there. 

The Wines Collection is a special 
collection of the Library and is a 
gift of the family of Dr. Enoch Cobb 
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Wines and his son, Dr. Frederick 
Howard Wines. 


Circulation Records Unit 


A new procedure in Circulation 
Records Unit has been practiced dur- 
ing this biennium. The letters to the 
patrons listing the material to be 
sent or charged to them are typed 
and mailed the day the material is 
sent; in this way both letter and ma- 
terial should reach the patron at the 
same time. The postage slip is at- 
tached to the carbon of the letter 
when it is returned from the Shipping 
Unit. 

The State Records Commission 
gave permission this year to keep the 
carbons of the form letters for three 
years only. This “current file” is 
kept in the Unit. 

The file of borrowers’ application 
cards has been moved from the Di- 
rect Reference Unit to this Unit. It 
is easily accessible to all units here, 
and there is telephone service for Di- 
rect Reference when necessary. 

The statistics of this Unit’s work 
is given in the Administrative Office’s 
report. 


Shipping and Processing Unit 


We have acquired three electric 
and one manual tape dispenser for 
use in our wrapping and sealing of 
packages for shipping. 

A new system of bookkeeping and 
showing the amount by weight and 
cost, number, and type of package 
sent, pieces of first class mail, motor 
freight and express packages has 
been used. It provides a clear break- 
down of our shipping and cost. A 
new Pitney-Bowes Stamp Meter was 
purchased. 

During the summer of 1953 we as- 
sembled a mail distribution file. The 
file is on Kardex in this Unit and a 
duplicate of it is kept in the Acquisi- 
tion Unit. The file lists regularly re- 
ceived second class mail and indi- 
cates where it is to be delivered. 
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Along with the regular work the 
Processing Unit has been pasting 
“This Book is For Adult Readers” 
sticker in all fiction being returned 
from circulation which were not 
marked during the early months of 
1954. This sticker is pasted in all 
new fiction as a part of processing. 


* * * & *& 


Some other interests of the Tech- 
nical Services Section were: 
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A new electric water cooler and 
screen have been put in the staff 
lounge off the Catalog Unit. 

An increase of books in surplus 
stock has made it possible to meet 
requests for other libraries to add to 
their collections. We were especially 
pleased that we could be of service 
to Agusan College, Butuan City, 
Philippines, when they requested ma- 
terial to help replace their library 
which had been destroyed by fire 
December 9, 1952. 


* *£ *£ & & 


Mt. Vernon, May 4.—Group for maintenance men and custodians. 
Bring your janitor and custodian to get inspiration from others on his 


important place in the library. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE COWLES COMMISSION 
FOR RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS 


GILBERT E. DoNAHUE* 


The Cowles Commission for Re- 
search in Economics is a not-for- 
profit corporation, founded in Colo- 
rado in 1932 and, since 1939, 
charted under the laws of the State 
of Illinois. As its twentieth year re- 
port, Economic Theory and Measure- 
ment, indicates, it has as its purpose 
the 
conduct and encouragement of research in 
economics, finance, commerce, industry, and 
technology, including problems of the or- 
ganization of these activities, and of society 
in general. Its approach is to encourage and 
extend the use of logical, mathematical, and 
statistical methods of analysis. It seeks to 
accomplish its purpose through research, 
through publication, and through other pro- 
grams directed toward increasing the human 
resources devoted to such research. 

Although it is an independent re- 
search organization, the Commission 
is currently affiliated in academic 
matters with the University of Chi- 
cago as a component of the Division 
of the Social Sciences. The Commis- 
sion is also affiliated with the Eco- 
nometric Society, an international 
society for the advancement of eco- 





* Mr. Donahue was born and received his 
early education in Kokomo, Indiana. For his 
undergraduate training, he attended the College 
of the University of Chicago. After serving in 
the Navy during World War II, he was employed 
by the Loyola Union Store, Loyola University, 
Chicago, as head of the Text and Trade Book 

ment. Following this, he returned to the 
University of Chicago as a master’s degree can- 
didate in the Graduate Library School. While 
pursuing his academic program, he has been em- 
ployed as the librarian for the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission and, for the last two years, 
as librarian of the Cowles Commission for Re- 
search in Economics. 


+ Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


nomic theory in its relation to statis- 
tics and mathematics. 


The Commission, as the above re- 
port states, is an “organized group of 
scholars dedicated to research in 
economic theory and measurement.” 
It seeks to make additions to fun- 
damental knowledge about society, 
through theory construction, through 
measurement for the testing of 
theory, through development of 
methods of measurement, and through 
application of results in specific areas. 
Its research staff blends many differ- 
ent educational and cultural back- 
grounds and unites economists en- 
gaged in theoretical and empirical 
inquiries with statisticians and 
mathematicians into a balanced co- 
operative research effort. Through 
consultant relationships with re- 
search workers at various universities 
in North America and abroad and 
through a constant flow of research 
fellows and other guests who visit for 
periods up to a year, the Coftmmission 
maintains close contact with research 
workers who are pursuing similar ob- 
jectives in economics and in other 
social sciences. 

This pioneering program of group 
research has had an important in- 
fluence on the scope and direction of 
economic research during the past 
twenty years. As Dr. Kenneth E. 
Boulding, of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan, 
stated in a review of the Commis- 
sion’s twenty year report, 
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Occasionally there springs up in the 
academic community extraordinary “cells” 
of ideas and research of such life and vi- 
tality that their influence reaches out into 
the whole world of the intellect. . . . It 
is becoming more and more clear that the 
Cowles Commission and the leaders of the 
Econometric Society constitute such a 
group in the present day, in the sense that 
no economist anywhere in the world can 
afford to remain completely ignorant of the 
ferment of ideas, the new research tech- 
niques and points of view which are con- 
stantly proceeding from the activities which 
center in a few rooms in the Social Science 
Building at the University of Chicago. 
Econometrics has been one of the most 
significant “growing points” of economics 
in the past twenty years. It is not however 
a “school” in the sense of the “Austrian 
School”, contending for the supremacy of 
its theoretical position against other schools, 
so much as a “movement”, finding its bond 
of unity in the common skills and methods 
of its adherents rather than in any uni- 
formity of theoretical position. The nerve 
center of this world movement is unques- 
tionably the Cowles Commission. .. . 


The Commission owes its existence 
as well as its name to Alfred Cowles, 
president of Cowles and Company, 
an investment counseling firm located 
during the twenties in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. The economic 
events of that era had stimulated him 
to make inquiries into the accuracy 
of professional stock market fore- 
casters over the period 1928-1932. 
The results of these inquiries aroused 
his interest in fundamental economic 
research and led him to offer his 
financial support toward the estab- 
lishment of the Cowles Commission 
and to bear a significant share of the 
burden each year. This combination 
of the time honored practice of finan- 
cial support by a patron and modern 
group research organization has been 
a singularly rare occurrence in con- 
temporary scholarship. 

From the time of its establishment 
in Colorado Springs, Colorado, dur- 
ing 1932, the Commission has main- 
tained a special library, or collection 
of materials, to serve the informa- 
tional needs of its staff members. 
It was realized from the very begin- 
ning that the research interests of the 
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Commission would require many 
specialized types of information if 
the staff were to operate efficiently, 
Materials of a more general nature 
were available, to a certain extent, in 
the library of nearby Colorado Col- 
lege, with whom the Cowles Commis- 
sion had established a good working 
relationship. 

The library was administered as a 
part of the office services under the 
scholarly direction of Mr. Dickson 
H. Leavens until his retirement in 
1947. The vigilant and judicious at- 
tention he gave to book selection is 
still attested by the usefulness of the 
collection acquired during his tenure 
as the administrator of the Cowles 
Commission. 

By 1939, the officials of the Cowles 
Commission realized that while Col- 
orado Springs had many advantages 
as a location for the Commission, 
its geographic position with respect 
to other centers of economic and 
statistical research was certainly not 
one of them. Accordingly, the Com- 
mission moved to the University of 
Chicago, where it is currently located, 
during the latter part of 1939. 

The move made a profound impact 
upon the scope and vitality of the 
Commission’s program of research. 
Some of the more subtle aspects of 
this impact were provided by the li- 
brary of the University of Chicago 
and other research libraries in the 
Chicago area. For the first time Com- 
mission staff members had access to 
major research collections. While, 
unfortunately, it is not possible to 
“measure” the precise contribution 
made by having access to such libra- 
ries as those of the University of Chi- 
cago and the John Crerar Library, 
it is difficult to imagine how the re- 
search program of the Commission 
could have been successful without 
them. 

The new location of the Commis- 
sion also had direct consequences for 
its library. The annual report of the 
Commission for 1940 stated, “With 
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library facilities of the University of 
Chicago available to the Cowles 
Commission staff, purchase of new 
pooks has been limited to those 
needed for frequent reference.” At 
this same time, the Cowles Commis- 
sion library became the depository 
for the Henry Schultz Collection. 
This collection, the personal library 
of Dr. Henry Schultz, an eminent 
econometrician, gave the Cowles 
Commission library a depth and 
breadth which had been lacking due 
to the brevity of its existence. Dur- 
ing the following years, the quality 
of the collection was maintained be- 
cause the caliber of the Cowles Com- 
mission staff and the advanced na- 
ture of their research has had the 
result that the books “needed for fre- 
quent reference” have been most of 
the significant works produced in 
economic theory and related fields. 
The “modern” period of the li- 
brary’s existence began in 1951. 
During that year, Mr. J. Myron 
Jacobstein, now assistant law libra- 
rian, University of Illinois, was em- 
ployed as the Cowles Commission’s 
first professional librarian. During his 
tenure as librarian, the library under- 
went a complete recataloging and re- 
classifying operation, along with an 
extensive weeding program. During 
the previous years of the library’s 
existence, books had been classified 
according to a “private numerical 
classification developed by Mr. Dick- 
son H. Leavens. With the move to 
the University of Chicago, however, 
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and the addition of the Henry 
Schultz Collection, the system be- 
came progressively less satisfactory. 
After the retirement of Mr. Leavens, 
it was evident that greater coordina- 
tion of the cataloging and classifying 
procedures of the Commission’s li- 
brary with those used by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago libraries would in- 
crease the efficiency of staff use of 
the collection. 

After recataloging and reclassify- 
ing the collection according to the 
American Library Association cata- 
loging rules and the Library of Con- 
gress classification system, the Cowles 
Commission library under Mr. Jacob- 
stein’s direction became not only a 
working collection for the Cowles 
Commission staff, but also a valu- 
able source of research materials for 
many other departments of the Uni- 
versity and local research organiza- 
tions in the city of Chicago. 

With the major effort to give the 
Cowles Commission library a more 
orthodox professional organization 
completed by my predecessor, the 
present policies and practices of the 
library have been oriented toward de- 
veloping the service aspects of the li- 
brary’s operations. 

Before discussing these activities, 
however, let us look at some of the 
characteristics of the collection which 
has been acquired to serve econo- 
mists, statisticians and mathema- 
ticians. The major subject areas and 
their percentage of the total collec- 
tion are as follows: : 


Statistics (In the Cowles Commission library, statistical materials are 


most generally classified in QA to bring them into closer proximity 


Materials dealing with industries, factors of production land, and 


5% H General social science materials 
2.5% HA 
to the mathematical works.) 
27% HB Various aspects of economic theory 
5% HC Materials on national production and economic conditions 
11% HD 
agriculture 
1% HE Materials on transportation 
5% HF Materials on commerce and business 
10% HG Materials finance, money and banking 
3% HJ Materials on public finance 
3% HM,HN Materials on various aspects of sociology 
HQ,HT 
HV 
24% QA 


method 


Various aspect of pure and applied mathematics, including statistical 
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The rest of the collection is in various 
LC classes having little numerical 
significance. All told, in classifying a 
collection of some 3,000 volumes, ap- 
proximately 750 individual LC 
classes were used. 

Viewing the collection from the 
standpoint of age, a recent study has 
indicated that 
4% of the items were published before 1900 

7% of the items were published 1900-1919 
19% of the items were published 1920-1929 
32% of the items were published 1930-1939 
26% of the items were published 1940-1949 
12% of the items were published 1950-1953 

It will occasion no surprise that 
the predominant language in the col- 
lection is English, comprising some 
84% of the collection. Of the books 
in foreign languages, French titles 
account for 51%, German titles for 
24%, and Italian titles, 17%. With- 
in the foreign language titles, eight 
European languages are represented. 

The other major form of materials 
in the collection are the journals. 
The Cowles Commission library cur- 
rently receives 113 journals. Using 
their Library of Congress classifica- 
tions, they fall into the following sub- 
ject classes: 

43% in various social science classes, ex- 
cept economic theory 

28% in economic theory 

28% in mathematics and statistics 

1% miscellaneously classified 

The journals, as a group, constitute 
a relatively “youthful” body of lit- 
erature in the Cowles Commission 
library. Fifty-three per cent of the 
titles currently received have been 
added to the library since 1945; or, 
to look at it from the opposite ex- 
treme, only for 5% of the titles do the 
holdings extend back to 1920. 

The journals, from noting their 
place of publication, are a markedly 
international assortment. While 
American publications account for 
47% of the journals and English pub- 
lications for another 24%, the re- 
maining 29% of the journals come 
from some 15 other countries, includ- 
ing Poland, Hungary, India, Sweden, 
Spain, Union of South Africa, Japan, 
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Ireland, Denmark, and all the other 
major countries of Europe. 

Although the major forms of ma- 
terials in the Cowles Commission li- 
brary are books and journals, the im- 
portance of many miscellaneous 
forms of literature which nearly all 
libraries receive and use today has 
not been ignored. While microfilms 
and microcards have not been used 
in the Cowles Commission, and only 
rarely any audio-visual aids, the 
Commission has probably received 
its share of reprints, pre-prints, off- 
prints, various sizes and shapes of 
pamphlets, “unpublished” technical 
reports and author manuscripts in 
ditto or mimeographed form. Need- 
less to say, we probably have not 
controlled them any more satisfac- 
torily than anyone else has. Yet, the 
content of these materials is perhaps 
more crucially important for staff 
use in the nascent stages of research 
than is the content of the standard 
forms of publications. 

As a recognized center for eco- 
nomic research, the Cowles Commis- 
sion both issues “unpublished” pre- 
liminary reports on its own research 
and receives similar publications 
from other research organizations. 
Because these papers are preliminary 
and in many cases represent progress 
reports on research underway, they 
are most generally distributed by 
private circulation to individual staff 
members of various research organ- 
izations who are known to have an 
interest in these subject areas. Con- 
sequently, the Cowles Commission li- 
brary receives few of these publica- 
tions directly from other research or- 
ganizations nor does the Commission, 
as a matter of policy, distribute the 
Cowles Commission “Discussion Pa- 
pers” directly to libraries. Unfor- 
tunately, these “unpublished” reports 
have a habit of popping up as foot- 
notes in published works or their 
existence becomes known from pro- 
fessional contacts. In such cases, 
their private mode of circulation 
compounds the difficulties of the un- 
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fortunate researcher or reference li- 
brarian who is seeking to identify and 
to obtain them. 

So far, we have given a brief ac- 
count of some of the characteristics 
of the Cowles Commission library 
collection. More revealing and use- 
ful, perhaps, is some indication of 
the use made of the library. In the 
development of the library’s services, 
there have been three fairly distinct 
groups in the clientele: the staff of 
the Cowles Commission, members of 
the faculty, and graduate students. 
In a recent study of the recorded 
withdrawals from the library during 
the year 1953, the staff used 46% of 
the books withdrawn, the faculty, 
19%, and the students, 35%. In 
terms of the use made within various 
subject areas, the study revealed 
that: 

33% of the H titles were used, accounting 
for 1% of the total circulation 

5% of the HA titles were used, accounting 
for 1% of the total circulation 

22% of the HB titles were used, accounting 
for 39% of the total circulation 

9% of the HC titles were used, accounting 
for .5% of the total circulation 

10% of the HD titles were used, accounting 
for 8% of the total circulation 

12% of the HE titles were used, accounting 
for 5% of the total circulation 

12% of the HF titles were used, accounting 
for 3% of the total circulation 

9% of the HG titles were used, accounting 
for 4% of the total circulation 

8% of the HJ titles were used, accounting 
for 1% of the total circulation 

27% of the HM titles were used, accounting 
for 2% of the total circulation 

20% of the HN titles were used, accounting 
for .5% of the total circulation 

23% of the QA titles were used, accounting 
for 26% of the total circulation 

The remaining percentage of the 

total circulation was distributed 

among various LC classes with each 

class having little numerical signifi- 

cance. In the collection as a whole, 

Circulation took place in 21% of the 

750 individual LC classes in the li- 

brary. The age distribution of the 

materials used was as follows: 

2% of the materials circulated were pub- 
lished before 1900 

1% of the materials circulated were pub- 
lished 1900-1919 
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7% of the materials circulated were pub- 
lished 1920-1929 
19% of the materials circulated were pub- 
lished 1930-1939 
26% of the materials circulated were pub- 
lished 1940-1949 
45% of the materials circulated were pub- 
lished 1950-1953 
The foreign language titles in the 
collection accounted for less than 3% 
of the total circulation. This was 
due, partly, to the fact that the for- 
eign language titles are mostly in the 
older part of the library’s collection. 
The pattern of the recorded with- 
drawals of journals parallels the pat- 
tern of books usage. The staff of the 
Cowles Commission withdrew 37% 
of the journals, the faculty, 29%, and 
the students used 34%. In terms of 
their Library of Congress classifica- 
tions, the use of journals during 1953 
was as follows: 
29% in various social science classes, ex- 
cept economic theory journals 
51% in economic theory journals 
20% in mathematical and statistical jour- 
nals 
As might be expected from the re- 
cency of the library’s holdings of 
journals, the age distribution of 
journals which were withdrawn is 
heavily weighted by current period- 
icals as follows: 
9% of the journal items circulated were 
issued before 1940 
29% of the journal items circulated were 
issued 1940-1949 
62% of the journal items circulated were 
issued 1950-1953 
Inasmuch as many of the major 
foreign journals publish a substan- 
tial number of their articles in Eng- 
lish, an analysis of the circulation of 
journals by country of origin is not 
too meaningful. Foreign journals as 
a group were not a numerically sig- 
nificant portion of journal circula- 
tion. This should not be interpreted 
as evidence of an “intellectual na- 
tionalism” or provincialism. It mere- 
ly reflects the condition of post-war 
foreign scholarship which has been 
preoccupied with the necessity of as- 
similating previous American and 
English developments from which it 
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had been isolated by World War II. 
There are indications, currently, that 
original research is again developing 
in foreign countries, so American 
usage of foreign sources can reason- 
ably be expected to increase in the 
future. 

This study of the recorded with- 
drawals from the Cowles Commission 
library has been based upon an an- 
alysis of approximately 1100 circula- 
tion transactions. It should be noted 
that this study does not indicate the 
total use of the library, but only that 
portion represented by the use of 
materials for which patrons signed 
and actually withdrew from the li- 
brary. It does not indicate reference 
use, extent of browsing in the stacks, 
or perusal of new journals, in the 
library. Also, it gives no indication 
of the extent to which the Cowles 
Commission library has been an in- 
formal transmitting agency to other 
research organizations and _inter- 
ested scholars for the out-of-scope 
publications it has received. 

Any discussion of the total use of 
the Cowles Commission library, or 
any other library, must necessarily 
be incomplete and unsatisfactory be- 
cause of our present inability to iden- 
tify, observe and quantify all that is 
involved in the use of a library. Even 
the overt act of withdrawing a book 
or journal from a library is just a 
middle link in a chain of prior and 
subsequent situations about which 
librarians have little knowledge and 
patrons little concern. 

In conclusion, it might be useful 
to pose the question: to what extent 
has the library been a significant fac- 
tor in the development of the Cowles 
Commission’s program of research, 
such that the Commission has be- 
come, to paraphrase Dr. Boulding’s 
review, “(an) extraordinary ‘cell’ of 
ideas and research of such life and 
vitality that (its) influence reaches 
out into the whole world of the in- 
tellect”? A short, but frank answer 
is that the library probably has not 
been a particularly significant factor 
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because its potentialities as a func- 
tional aspect of the group research 
process have yet to be fully recog. 
nized and used. The function of the 
library and the librarian as con- 
ceived by the staff members of the 
Commission has been a passive one, 
Their conception of this function can 
be described as one of taking care of 
the “housekeeping” aspects of the li- 
brary’s operations. This is not meant 
to disparage the intrinsic importance 
of these operations in library econ- 
omy, but rather to assert that they 
are merely the initial stage in the de- 
velopment of a mature library pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as the Cowles Com- 
mission has had only one full-time 
professional librarian and he was em- 
ployed only during the time the li- 
brary was undergoing a reorganiza- 
tion of its collection, it is under- 
standable that the service aspects of 
the library have not reached an ade- 
quate level of development—judging 
by professional standards and prac- 
tices of other special libraries. This 
inadequacy, unfortunately, is not 
fully realized by the staff as they 
have never experienced the satisfac- 
tion to be gained from a properly ad- 
ministered and supported library. 

Within these limitations, the li- 
brary has been successful in achiev- 
ing most of the objectives desired by 
the staff of the Commission. Com- 
bining a major portion of the infor- 
mational sources used by the staff in 
a single convenient location, the li- 
brary has facilitated the research ac- 
tivities of the staff. Informally, the 
Cowles Commission library has 
served many of the functions of a 
departmental library for the faculty 
and students of the Department of 
Economics and other related depart- 
ments of the University. Perhaps if 
we had an objective scale for measur- 
ing the impact of a library upon its 
environment, these informal relation- 
ships which develop between a li- 
brary and its clientele might well 
prove to be its most significant con- 
tribution. 
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+ Redmond A. Burke, C.S.V., was born at 
Missouri Valley, Iowa, on August 4, 1914. He 
attended the University of Illinois, receiving his 
A.B. degree in 1936 and his A.M. in English 
literature in 1938. He was professor of English 
at Dowling College until 1941, when he became 
head of the Department of English at Cathedral 
Boys’ High School, Springfield, Illinois. In 1944, 
having received his B.S.L.S. dégree from the 
Catholic University of America, he joined the 
teaching staff of the Department of Library Sci- 
ence at Rosary College, where he taught both 
library science and philosophy until 1951. In 
1948 after receiving his Ph.D. from the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, he 
assumed his present position of director of li- 
braries at DePaul University, Chicago. 

During the spring of 1949 Father Burke 
joined Pierce Butler in making a survey of Ger- 
man university and scholarly libraries for the 
United States Military Government. In 1952 he 
contributed an introduction, in German, to the 
bibliographical work BUCHER UND ZEIT- 
SCHRIFTEN UBER ERZIEHUNG UND VER- 
WANDTE GEBIETE (1945-50), published by 
the Office of Public Affairs, High Commissioner 
of Germany (American Zone). His most recent 

, WHAT IS THE INDEX? (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952), is an explanation of the 
Catholic church control of reading. His most 
fecent contribution to professional literature is 
the lead article in the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, (September, 1954) entitled “The 
Most Beautiful Book of the Fifteenth Century.” 
He is also President of the Chicago Association 
of Law Libraries. 


The present combined library fa- 
cilities of DePaul University, serving 
a student population of some 6300 on 
two campuses and including 140,050 
volumes and 1,057 serial subscrip- 
tions, are a natural outgrowth of the 
University’s development and the 
consequent student library needs. 

As presently organized the north 
side campus houses the Campus Li- 
brary, the Science Library and the 
Irish Library, while in the loop 
building are the University Library, 
the Napoleon Library and the Law 
Library. This arrangement is the re- 
sult of a program of administrative 
reorganization and expansion which 
has not only improved the quality 
and the quantity of the collections, 
but, through central administrative 
control, has unified and coordinated 
the policies and procedures of the 
various college libraries. Increase in 
professional and _ sub-professional 
personnel has made possible many 
improvements in services, in the col- 
lections, and in methods of operation. 

The line of administrative control 
passes from the Vice-President in 
charge of Academic Affairs to the 
Director of Libraries; through the 
Assistant Director, the University Li- 
brarian, the Campus Librarian, the 
Law Librarian, and the Chief of 
Technical Processes to the various 
assistant librarians, sub-professional 
assistants and student assistants. 

The Campus Librarian is respon- 
sible for the Campus Library (34,335 
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volumes), serving the day Liberal 
Arts students; the Science Library 
(9,500 volumes), serving the gradu- 
ate and under-graduate science stu- 
dents; and the Irish Library (1,650 
volumes), a special collection of 
English language materials relating 
to Irish history and culture. The 
Campus Library also houses the 
Pierce Butler Collection (Biblio- 
graphy and Librarianship) and the 
Holabird Collection (American His- 
tory). 

The Law Library (22,804 volumes) 
serves the students of the Law School 
and houses the Farthing Library 
which was donated to the University 
in 1952 by former Illinois Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Paul Farthing 
and his brother Chester H. Farthing. 
The 260 volumes of the Farthing Li- 
brary comprise all the session laws 
and revised statutes of the territories 
and the State of Illinois. The most 
valuable research material is in the 
session laws, dating from 1788, when 
the first laws of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory were adopted, and extending 
to the most recent enactments of the 
Illinois Legislature in 1951. Perhaps 
the most treasured item, from the 
viewpoint of the rare book collector, 
is Incorporation Laws of the State of 
Illinois, 1837. The oldest original im- 
print in the collection bears the date 
1819. The donors have specified that 
the collection be made available by 
DePaul for use by all members of 
the legal profession and students in 
Illinois and Chicago law schools. 

The University Library serves the 
students of the Graduate School, the 
University College, the Commerce 
School, and the Music School. Its 
special collections include the Na- 
poleon Library, the Polish collection, 
the Index to Music Periodicals on 
some 500,000 cards, and the micro- 
film collection of some 600 reels of 
newspapers and periodicals. Of out- 
standing importance is the Napoleon 
Library of some 3,600 volumes in- 
cluding, besides a wealth of material 
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by and about Napoleon and his era, 
many rare contemporary items such 
as anonymous pamphlets, govern- 
ment documents and a fascinating 
group of English broadsides designed 
to alert the British populace to the 
danger of a Napoleonic invasion. 

In 1948 the University was ex- 
tremely fortunate to receive the per- 
sonal library of Charles Martel, one 
of the world’s greatest librarians, the 
originator of the cataloging and clas- 
sification scheme of the Library of 
Congress and library consultant to 
the Vatican Library. 

The University Library combines 
the holdings of the originally sep- 
arate libraries of the Commerce 
School and the University College. 
In 1950 these two libraries were 
merged and re-located in air-condi- 
tioned quarters on the second floor 
of the downtown building. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1950, Eugene, Cardinal 
Tisserant, prefect of the Sacred Col- 
lege for the Oriental Church of the 
Roman Curia and former Vatican 
Librarian formally blessed the new 
University Library. 

The University Libraries have their 
own microfilming equipment and are 
constantly adding to the microfilm 
library. Cameras and readers are 
available on both campuses. The 
University Library is responsible for 
the University’s audio-visual pro- 
gram, handling the ordering, sched- 
uling and showing of all audio-visual 
materials for curricular use. 

Because of the dual campus there 
has been a long-felt need for a union 
catalog of university holdings and it 
is hoped that in the not-too distant 
future the work on a union catalog 
of books and a union list of serials 
will be completed. 

All ordering and cataloging of the 
University Library system is cen- 
tralized in the University Library, 
which arrangement has greatly in- 
creased efficiency and economy of 
operation. 

The Director is assisted in policy- 
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making by five faculty library com- 
mittees: the University Committee 
composed of representatives of all the 
colleges; the Law Committee, of rep- 
resentatives of the Law faculty; the 
Commerce Committee, of representa- 
tives of the Commerce faculty; the 
University College Committee, of 
representatives of the University Col- 
lege and Graduate faculty; and the 
Campus Committee, of representa- 
tives of the Campus faculty. Recom- 
mendations of the college committees 
when they are of university-wide im- 
port are presented for consideration 
to the University Committee in the 
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interest of uniformity of policy and 
procedure where it is deemed advis- 
able. 

Two of the major projects cur- 
rently under way are the develop- 
ment of a collection of early Bibles 
and the planning of a new library 
building which the rapid expansion 
of the last few years has made in- 
creasingly imperative. The new 
building will be located on the north 
side campus and as presently con- 
ceived will be a three story struc- 
ture, entirely air-conditioned, and 
planned along completely functional 
lines. 


DOWNSTATE COLLEGE LIBRARIANS! 


Do you feel the need for a group meeting? When is the best 
time, and where. Your request is our guide to help you plan such 


get togethers. 


Editor, Ill. Libr. 


a. ae, @ meee 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouisE ANTHONY, Editor* 








COMIC BOOKS AND CHILDREN: PART II 


A Radio Script in which a panel of students 
from the class in Library Materials for Children, 
reviewed the book by Dr. Frederic Wertham, 
Seduction of the Innocent. 

In the preceding issue of Ililinois Libraries, 
Part I of this radio script was published. Under 
the direction of Miss Marie Hostetter, Assistant 
Professor of Library Science, University of [Illi- 
nois Library School, who presented the panel 
members, the panel proceeds with the discussion 
of Dr. Wertham’s book. 

Members of the panel included in addition to 
Miss Hostetter: Miss Freda Carr, High School 
Librarian, Sikeston, Missouri; Miss Mary Ceibert, 
High School Teacher-Librarian, Farmer City, Illi- 
nois; Miss Pauline Cianciolo, High School Teacher- 
Librarian, Elkhorn, Wisconsin; Miss Frances 
Douglas, High School Teacher-Librarian, Eureka, 
Illinois; Mr. Roy Grindstaff, 4th Grade Teacher, 
Mattoon, Illinois; and Mr. Lewis A. Bartley, 
High School Bookkeeping Instructor, Blue Island, 
Illinois. Mr. Bartley was leader of the panel. 


Mr. BARTLEY: We now understand 
what constitutes a crime comic and 
something of the influences as Dr. 
Wertham reports. Is the influence of 
the crime comic book chiefly social? 
It seems to be against accepted law 
and to have special moral import. 

Miss CIANCIOLO: But, Mr. Bartley, 
we have not mentioned the artistic 
and literary values lacking in crime 
comics. 

Mr. BarTLey: No, and that is an 
important aspect of crime comics, 
Miss Cianciolo. 

Miss CIANCIOLO: Even if the moral 
threat of comic books could be over- 
looked or disproved, comic books 
could still be criticized adversely as a 
cultural threat, or at least as an of- 
fense against good taste. The final 
justification of any literary form 
comes from its appeal to our sense of 
beauty. Literature must please, not 
merely excite. Literature as an art, 


* Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 


must reflect the three-fold needs of 
man, the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. Dr. Wertham may have 
emotionalized and dramatized the 
crime and horror aspects of comic 
books. Yet, after examining the real 
crime comic books, who could argue 
with him when he says that their 
text could never meet the critical 
standards of acceptable writing, nor 
their illustrations the tests of art. 


Some argue that crime comics only 
reflect our society, that they are the 
folklore of the times, spontaneously 
received by children. “This use of the 
term ‘folklore’ would falsely identify 
the elements of primitive savagery of 
an adult, pre-literate people, the 
early recorder of our own folktales, 
with a controversial theory, generally 
discredited, that the child in his de- 
velopment recapitulates the history 
of the race and consequently passes 
through a period of strong sadistic 
tendencies; crime comics, such argu- 
ment would assume, are the natural 
reading material for this stage of 
growth. Furthermore, the crime 
comic fails to resemble the true folk- 
tale in its many qualities of beauty 
and value that make it endure; it 
fails to record the human hopes, the 
motives, the fears and dreams of 
early man, universal and timeless 
which folk-literature reveals.” Very 
unlike folklore, comic books are not 
poetic, unless we consider recurrent 
words like “Wham, Kapow, Glug- 


1Marie M. Hostetter. 
Notes. University of Illinois 


Unpublished Lecture 
Library School. 


Summer, 1954. Library Materials for Children. 
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ugh and Kurrack as mere expressive 
demental figures of speech. Comic 
pooks are not literary. The language 
is the language of the gutter, or the 
goob; frequently there is no lan- 
guage, Only flashes representing vio- 
lent action. 

Crime comic books have no rela- 
tion to art. They are poorly printed, 
on cheap and inferior paper, with 
crowded spacing, gaudy colors, or 
misplaced impressions. Beautiful as 
children’s books are today, they sim- 
ply cannot compete with blood, gore, 
and sex of the crime comics for ex- 
citement. 

Good literature expresses the genu- 
ine conflicts and aspirations of the 
people. Not so crime comic books, 
which are planned and concocted ac- 
cording to cheap formula. In no 
other literature has the image of 
women been so degraded and her 
form so revealed. 

There are professional critics for 
every other medium of artistic and 
literary expression, for painting, 
movies, TV, radio, children’s liter- 
ature. But comic books have grown 
to some 90 millions a month without 
developing such critics. Perhaps, 
here is where we can start. I don’t 
mean with professional critics, but 
with alert parents, teachers, and li- 
brarians. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Miss Cianciolo, you 
have certainly convinced us that 
crime comic books lack artistic and 
literary values. With all these counts 
against them, I wonder how they 
affect reading habits? Surely time 
spent on crime comics must cut into 
time for good reading as we teachers, 
parents and librarians use that term. 

Miss Carr: Yes, I think that read- 
ing crime comics does become a vic- 
ious factor of influence in the total 
treading of boys and girls. 

Mr. BartLey: Well, Miss Carr, 
how do you defend this point of 
view? 

Miss Carr: Recently when a pub- 
lisher was asked about the current 
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practice of placing comic books in- 
side non comic magazines, the pub- 
lisher replied, “That’s simple. We 
are retooling for illiteracy.”* Was he 
admitting that comic books are pro- 
ducing non-readers of printed ma- 
terials? The child who is permitted 
to form this picture-gazing habit to 
the exclusion of all other methods 
of “reading” soon becomes. the 
adolescent who finds regular reading 
too difficult. As a result, other types 
of magazines are including the comic: 
books in order to appeal to the poor 
or non-reader. 

Writing and reading are corner- 
stones of civilized life; and the abil- 
ity to read well is the foundation of 
a child’s adjustment to life.* The 
American freedoms which we prize 
so highly are attained best by a lit- 
erate trained people; yet, illiteracy 
in the United States today is ap- 
palling. One out of 25 Americans can- 
not read: three out of five adults do 
not read well; millions read nothing 
but the comics.* Permitting this illi- 
teracy to continue is depriving boys 
and girls of their rights to American 
freedoms. 

Dr. Wertham says that under fa- 
vorable conditions, children grow up 
well enough as do flowers and crops. 
But that in learning to read, the child 
requires patient expert cultivation. A 
readiness to learn to read is attained 
by healthy children, but in learning 
to read they need the help of their 
elders in learning the processes of 
interpreting symbols, of forming 
proper perceptions, increasing com- 
prehension, and in developing liter- 
ary taste.° 

Dr. Stella Center and other edu- 
cators have used the method of the 
reading clinic with fine results, but 
today there are not enough clinics 
and trained personnel to meet the 
demand. 


? Frederic Wertham, Seduction of the Innocent 
(New York: Rinehart, 1954), p. 121. 

*Ibid., p. 121. 

*TIbid., p. 121. 

5 Ibid., p. 122. 
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One might ask, “How do comics 
affect the reading habits, tastes, and 
interests of our children?” 

1. Comic book readers are handi- 
capped in vocabulary building be- 
cause in comics, all the emphasis is 
on the visual image and not on the 
proper word. 

2. The reading of pictures and 
occasional words in the balloons pre- 
vents the development of fluent left- 
to-right eye movement which is in- 
dispensable in good reading. 

3. Failure to read well causes lack 
or loss of interest in reading. Poor 
reading in school causes emotional 
disturbances and leads to an ill-ad- 
justed child or a child with many 
problems, or the “problem” child. 

4. Comics prevent the develop- 
ment of taste for good literature. Dr. 
Wertham’s survey showed that 25,000 
schools in the United States permit 
the use of “Classic Comics” in 
schools. Of this he says, “I have 
never heard a more serious indict- 
ment of American education’® be- 
cause “Classic Comics” corrupt the 
classic and the child at the same 
time. Dr. Wertham has said that it 
is not the disturbed child but “pri- 
marily the normal child” whom 
comics harm, while the abnormal are 
more “wrapped up in their own fan- 
tasies.””" 

Miss Doucias: Miss Carr your 
reference to freedom brings up the 
point in which I am particularly in- 
terested, that of the non-democratic 
factors found in crime comic books. 

Miss Carr: Miss Douglas, will 
you tell us your ideas? 

Miss DouGrias: There has never 
been a time in our history when it 
has been so important to teach the 
meaning of democracy and the dem- 
ocratic way of living. Crime comics, 
however, seem to have little respect 
for the democratic ideals. 


* Ibid., p. 36. 
™“Senate Sub-Committee holds hearings on 
comics.”” Publishers’ Weekly, CLXV (May 1, 


1954), p. 1903. 
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Many of the crime comics are built 
around the Superman ideology which 
reechoes the learning of the Hitler 
youth. 

In my opinion, our democratic 
ideals are based upon the importance 
of the individual. Crime comic books 
tend to give the impression that such 
traits as love, trust, loyalty, trust- 
worthiness, sympathy, charity are 
ridiculous straws only to be grasped 
at by the weak.® Respect for law and 
order seems to be sneered at by 
crime comic characters. Dr. Werth- 
am cites one instance in which lynch 
spirit was taught as a moral lesson.’ 

The stereotyped bad characters in 
the crime comics certainly do noth- 
ing to dispel race prejudice in the 
minds of children. The crime comics 
generally convey the idea that there 
is inferiority in whole groups, es- 
pecially the Negro and “foreign 
born.” Since millions of these books 
are circulated all over the world, it’s 
small wonder that some people look 
askance at what we call American 
democracy. 

Mr. BartLtey: “The most subtle 
and pervading effect of crime comics 
on children,” Dr. Wertham writes, 
“can be summarized in a _ single 
phrase—moral disarmament. It con- 
sists chiefly in blunting the finer feel- 
ings of conscience, of mercy, of sym- 
pathy for other people’s suffering, 
and of respect for women.” They 
affect the children’s taste for the 
finer influences of education, for art, 
for literature, and for decent and 
constructive relationships between 
human beings and especially between 
the sexes. 

Dr. Wertham’s charge that the 
“crime and horror’ type of comic 
book is a serious threat to the cul- 
tural well-being of the nation is 
grave enough to cause responsible 
parents to give more attention to 
what their children are “reading.” 





8 Wertham, op. cit., p. 94. 
*Ibid., p. 96. 
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His further and much more alarming 
indictment that such books consti- 
tute a moral threat surely ought to 
be a summons to some action that 
will minimize the danger. 

Whatever, the solution, the first 
step is for parents and others who 
are interested in children to discover 
the crime comic books. Can they do 
their best by reading the crime comic 
books themselves? 

Why has so little heed been paid 
to Dr. Wertham’s startling crusade 
since it began in 1947? One answer 
is the fact that the crime-and-horror- 
comic book industry has organized 
its defenses well. For every expert 
like Dr. Wertham inveighing against 
the cultural and moral threat, the 
industry could line up “two” “ex- 
perts” ready to testify that such 
books were only today’s “folklore” or 
contemporary Nick Carter’s. Earlier 
generations had their yellow-backed 
dime thrillers, it is often said, and 
the crime-comics are the yellow- 
backed thrillers of today. 

Another reason for the tardy re- 
action to the doctor’s hair-raising 
charges has been the reluctance of 
state legislatures to tackle the prob- 
lem. Few states have gone into the 
problem so thoroughly as has the 
New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee to study the publication 
of comics. As a result three bills de- 
signed to curb sales of obscene maga- 
zines and comic books were signed 
into law in New York State last 
April2° One of the new laws bars 
tie-in sales. By the use of tie-ins, 
crime-and-horror-comic books are 
forced by many distributors on news- 
stand dealers who do not want to sell 
them. They are often included in the 
same wired bundles with slick-paper 
Magazines, such as LIFE even 
though they have not been ordered. 
If the retailer returns an “unreason- 
able amount,” he can be cut off en- 
tirely from his supply of fast-selling, 


* New York. Penal Law. 1141-b (1954). 
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popular magazines. Such tie-ins have 
also been banned in New Jersey.“ 

Present national concern is re- 
flected by the current public hearings 
on the impact of crime-comic book 
reading on children being conducted 
by the United States Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency with Senator Robert C. 
Hendrickson of New Jersey as chair- 
man. The subcommittee’s work 
aroused great interest and has al- 
ready borne good results. The in- 
terest is among parents, who says 
Senator Hendrickson, show by their 
letters that there is “Quite a boycott 
of the comics under way at the par- 
ent level.” 

When Dr. Wertham is dealing with 
the worst of the comic books, he ap- 
pears to be on strong ground and 
some kind of regulation seems to be 
necessary. For a number of years, 
Dr. Wertham declares, the “comic” 
book publishing industry has refused 
to discipline itself or to pay atten- 
tion to criticism. In 1952 a House 
investigating committee warned pub- 
lishers of lurid comic books that 
some form of “government action” 
would be demanded unless the in- 
dustry acted “on its own initiative.” 
The defenders of crime-comic books 
decry efforts to pass control legisla- 
tion, protesting it as a violation of 
the democratic principle of freedom 
of the press. 

Dr. Wertham’s suggested remedy 
is a public-health approach to leg- 
islation on the subject. It is at the 
point of Dr. Wertham’s suggestions 
of what is to be done, that many who 
have gone along with him so far may 
part company. 

The advice of Jean W. Murray, 
principal of the City and Country 
School of New York City is: “Don’t 
merely ban comic books in your own 
home; that does little good. Chil- 
dren see them anyway and forbidding 
them makes children feel guilty and 


4N.J.S. 2 A: 115-3.1 (1953). 
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devious. Express disapproval, yes; 
but above all, give them better fare.” 

Committees have been organized 
in some communities to investigate 
comic books and recommend lists for 
P.T.A. groups. Parents can get the 
kind of comics they want if they 
make their influence felt. 

One example of the effectiveness 
of such committees was reported at 
Moline, Illinois, where early in Janu- 
ary, 1949 the Juvenile Council or- 
ganized a special committee on 
comics. This group examined 300 
titles of which 188 were chosen as 
acceptable and placed on a list which 
was sent to all retailers of comic 
books. Every merchant without ex- 
ception pledged wholehearted sup- 
port. 

Another more recent account of 
what concerted action in a com- 
munity can do to control the avail- 
ability of objectionable comic books 
was reported in THE READER’S 
DIGEST, June, 1954. T. E. Murphy, 
a columnist, and editorial writer for 
the Hartford (Conn.) CURANT, ini- 
tiated Hartford’s crusade against 
crime comic books early this year by 
writing a column entitled “Design 
for Murder’. His newspaper fol- 
lowed this up with a series of am- 
plifying news stories, while Murphy 
kept pounding away at the subject 
in editorials. Hartford’s success in 
getting the worst crime-comic books 
off the newsstands is a tribute to 
the initiative and persistence of this 
writer and his newspaper. Mr. Mur- 
phy reports that at first parents 
shrugged the matter off by saying 
that violence was normal in children 
and that not until they saw with 
their own eyes that it is not violence 
but abnormality, perversion and de- 
cay that these so-called “comics” 
purvey, did they begin to awaken. 

When the Hartford CURANT de- 
cided to give the comic-book situa- 
tion what Mr. Murphy terms the 
“sunlight treatment’, the paper 


jumped in with all the power at its 
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disposal. It lowered the masthead of 
the paper and across the top of page 
one on the biggest circulation day, 
Sunday, exploded: DEPRAVITY 
FOR CHILDREN ... 10 CENTS 
A COPY. With the hard-hitting 
article which followed was a photo- 
montage showing the covers of the 
worst of the crime comics. The ef- 
fect was immediate and dramatic, 
Wholesale newsdealers sent notices 
to retailers to return all books they 
considered bad. The newspaper kept 
the crusade going with other news 
stories and editorials and the effects 
were felt in a relatively large sur- 
rounding area. Individuals and 
groups of individuals had been mere- 
ly awaiting responsible leadership. 
Any community can clean up the 
crime-comic situation if a few re- 
sponsible people will set themselves 
to the task. To rail against comic 
books in general serves no useful pur- 
pose. You have to do something 
about the filthy books in particular. 

In various ways the tide seems to 
be moving against the crime-and- 
horror comics. The idea of local leg- 
islation at least to the extent of 
banning tie-in-sales seems to be gain- 
ing in favor. The irresponsible pub- 
lishers are definitely on the defensive. 
Parents are being alerted. 

It is to be hoped that the pub- 
lished hearings of the Senate sub- 
committee will go far toward deal- 
ing the death-blow to the crime-and- 
horror comics. If they do, Dr. 
Wertham’s crusade, climaxed by the 
publication of his Seduction of the 
Innocent, will deserve no small share 
of the credit. 

Ep1itor’s Note: The presentation of the 
panel discussion on Dr. Wertham’s book 
Seduction of the Innocent by the members 
of the class in Library Materials for Chil- 
dren under the direstion of Miss Marie 
Hostetter, not only gives us much informa- 
tion and comment on a very timely subject, 
but serves as an example of how this type 
of discussion can be used by librarians and 
teachers as a means of reviewing a timely 
book and getting information to the public 


in a different manner from the customary 
book review. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
OFFICERS FOR 1954-1956 


Viola James, Instructor in Library 
Science, University of Illinois, 
President. 

Frances Lynch, Librarian, Granite 
City High School, Vice-President. 

Blanche Aust, Librarian, Glenbard 
High School, Glen Ellyn, Secre- 
tary. 

Alice Devine, Supervisor, Elementary 
School Libraries, Chicago, Treas- 
urer. 


BoARD MEMBERS: 
Marguerite Zimmerman, Librarian, 
Springfield High School 


Ray Erbes, Librarian, Reavis High 
School, Oak Lawn 

Charlene Galloway, Librarian, 
Danville High School 


Ex-OFFICIO MEMBERS: 

Myrtle Ellis, Past President, Li- 
brarian, York Community High 
School, Elmhurst 

Mildred Nickel, Director of School 
Libraries, Office of Superintend- 
ent, Springfield 

Alice Johnson, Editor of News for 
You, Assistant Professor of Li- 
brary Science, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers’ College, DeKalb. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES Section: 


Mrs. Bernice Anderson reports on 
student librarians’ meeting at Wood- 
hull, Illinois. 

The Student Librarians Assembly 
of the Blackhawk Division was held 
at the AlWood Senior High School 
at Woodhull, Illinois, Tuesday night, 
November 30 from 5 to 8 o'clock. 
Schools from Henry, Rock Island and 
Mercer Counties were represented. 

Our Student Librarians organized 
a year ago. This was our third meet- 
ing. They hold two meetings a year. 
The fall meeting consists of two dele- 
gates from each school together with 
their Teacher Librarian. The meet- 
ing is a business meeting. All student 
librarians may attend the spring 
meeting. We start our meetings at 
4:30 p.m., recess them from 6 to 7 


for dinner, and then continue until 
8 o’clock. Our officers for this year 
are represented as follows: President, 
Reynolds, Illinois; Vice-President, 
Rock Island, Illinois High School; 
Secretary, Alleman, Rock Island, 
Illinois; Treasurer, Galva, Illinois. 
Our Blackhawk division of School 
Librarians met at 8 o’clock at the 
AlWood Senior High School. We or- 
ganized in January, 1953, had four 
meetings in 53, and four in ’54. The 
present officers are: President, Miss 
Esther McNutt, United Township 
High School, East Moline; Vice- 
President, Miss Kay Vant Hof, Cal- 
vin Coolidge Jr. High School, Mo- 
line; Secretary, Mrs. Bernice Ander- 
son, AlWood High School, Woodhull; 
Treasurer, Miss Marjorie Olson, Ke- 
wanee Sr. High School, Kewanee. 
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What's News In Library Service 





UNUSUAL AUTOGRAPH AT LI- 
BRARY 


Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
on a recent visit to Collinsville, Ili- 
nois, wrote this inscription in the li- 
brary copy of “Guide to Politics, 
1954”, edited by Quincy Howe and 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 

“To the Collinsville Memorial 
Public Library—As Jefferson said: 
‘A Democracy can be no stronger 
than the enlightenment of its peo- 
ple’-— So too the education of the 
American people cannot be better 
than the support of our libraries.” 


“WAYNE MORsE, 
“United States Senator, Oregon 
“November 21, 1954.” 


*x* *£ *£ RF 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND’— 
TEA AT CARBONDALE PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY 


In commemoration of the 123 an- 
niversary of the birth of Lewis Car- 
roll, on January 27, 1832, the Chil- 
dren’s room was the scene of Alice 
in Wonderland come alive. A large 
doll with long hair, a blue dress and 
white pinafore, appeared as if step- 
ping out of the story. The exhibit 
included two facsimile editions of 
the original manuscript; other early 
editions were loaned by friends. New 
and colorful editions of recent pub- 
lication and a collection loaned from 
the State Library added attractive- 
ness to the exhibit and provided 
copies for circulation. 

Mrs. Mae T. Smith (a Trustee) 
presented two recordings of her radio 
programs which told interesting facts 
of Lewis Carroll’s life and original 
dramatization of the story behind the 
writing of Alice in Wonderland. 
Three girls dressed as the Lidell 


sisters poured tea. The table was 
decorated in the tradition of the 
story. Fifty-five children and adults 


attended. 
* * * * & 


TELEVISION—A HELP OR 
HURT? 


Added to the list of librarians re- 
porting that television has increased 
their circulation is Mrs. Fern Brewer 
of Carbondale, who says, “Our circu- 
lation is running ahead of last year 
all the way along, so I guess TV will 
not do as much damage as was pre- 
dicted.” 

te - We 


DOWNERS GROVE TO RE- 
MODEL AND EXPAND LI- 
BRARY 


The $165,000.00 bond issue voted 
in December by a Margin of 605— 
389, calls for an addition around two 
sides of the present structure, (one 
of the typical Carnegie buildings). 
The floor of the lower room, now the 
Children’s room, will be raised three 
feet to conform to the level of the 
addition. When completed, the pub- 
lic services part of the library, will 
all be on ground level with easy 
access from the sidewalk. The present 
second floor will be used for meeting 
room, office, washrooms, storage, and 
staff room. Total floor space will be 
approximately 2% times that of the 
present library. G. E. Steckmesser of 
Downers Grove is the architect. Work 
is to be begun not later than June, 
Freda Humphris, librarian, writes. 


* * * * & 


CICERO LIBRARY TO ADD AD- 
DITION 


The plan for the $40,000.00 addi- 
tion was approved by the Town 
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poard on December 14. The library 
Board said that an audio visual room 
is absolutely essential, and the Book- 
mobile needs to be housed on the 
premises for efficiency and economy, 
according to a Cicero Life release. 


* *£+ ££ K * 


STAUNTON LIBRAR Y—NEW 
LOOK 
The old “Pot-belly” stove has been 
removed. Radiators and new shelves 
along with a balcony, reached by 
stairs, give more room. Adequate 
fluorescent lighting has been installed. 
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MARENGO LIBRARY COM- 
PLETELY REDECORATED 
The library reopened before Christ- 
mas after having been closed for three 
weeks because of redecorating. 


* * * * * 


BLUE ISLAND LIBRARY TUCK- 
POINTED AND LAND- 
SCAPED 


The tuckpoint, sandblast and 
weatherproofing job is guaranteed for 
twenty years. Included in the land- 
scaping is an extensive collection of 
peonies as memorial gifts from 
friends. 


SWEDISH LIBRARY ADVISER VISITS THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


Arthur Rune Harry Arnling, Li- 
brary Adviser to the State Board of 
Education, Stockholm, is spending 
five months in the United States 
studying library programs in the 
United States. 

After an introductory visit at the 
A.L.A. Headquarters in Chicago, 
Mr. Arnling made the Illinois State 
Library his first visit, at the sugges- 
tion of S. Janice Kee, Executive 
Secretary of the Public Libraries 
Division. 

He is thirty-four years old, a grad- 
uate of the University of Uppsala, 
and of the Library School of the 
Board of Education, Stockholm, and 
has an American-born wife. 

The Library section of the Board 
of Education, to which he is at- 
tached, is the advising state agency 
to Swedish public and school libra- 
fies. It also distributes the state 
grant-in-aid to those libraries. To the 
Board of Education is attached a li- 
brary school that serves public libra- 
fies, and the three library advisers are 
teachers at that school. They also 
lead training courses for part time 
public librarians and school libra- 
fians. 


He is visiting this country as a fel- 
low of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation as an Exchange Visitor 
(leader). Interested in the organiza- 
tion of American libraries, especially 
public libraries, reference work, 
county library work, library exten- 
sion, training, technical procedures at 
public libraries; he is also interested 
in learning about American culture 
and way of living. 

On his short visit in Springfield he 
saw the State Library in action with 
the Chief of Extension Services, 
glimpsed the Archives with the 
Archivist, the Secretary of State’s 
Office, and the Lincoln Library at 
Springfield. He was entertained at 
dinner in the home of deLafayette 
Reid, Acting Assistant State Libra- 
rian, and expressed great interest in 
our way of life and our library pro- 
cedures. 


THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL of 
the University of Chicago announces 
that librarians in elementary and 
secondary schools are eligible for a 
remission of one-half of the usual 
tuition rate for courses taken in the 
School. This is in accord with a new 


- =——_— —- ~~ 
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plan introduced at the University of 
Chicago to encourage teachers to im- 
prove their professional competency. 
The plan, which grants a 50% re- 
duction of the normal campus rate 
to elementary and secondary and 
secondary school teachers in private 
or public schools, has been inter- 
preted as applicable also to librarians 
and _ teacher-librarians in these 
schoois. 
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A course which costs the ordinary 
student $100.00 can be taken by a 
teacher or school librarian for $50.00, 
A normal program of three depart. 
mental courses would cost $120.00 
instead of the $240.00 normally as. 
sessed. The reduction . applies to 
courses in any department of the 
University and will be made up toa 
maximum of nine courses beyond the 
Master’s degree. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


The Public Libraries Division of the 
American Library Association has issued a 
list of “Notable Books of 1954” which in- 
cludes 35 titles. Grace W. Gilman, Libra- 
rian, The Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
Ill., Chairman of the Notable Books Com- 
mittee, presented the list in a report to 
Wednesday’s (February 2) ALA Council 
meeting, at the ALA Midwinter Meeting at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Ruth W. Gregory, Head Librarian, Wau- 
kegan (Ill.) Public Library, who is Presi- 
dent of the Division, said of the list: 

“This annual compilation, first issued by 
the American Library Association in 1944, 
has been the responsibility of the ALA 


Public Libraries Division for the past eight 
years and is a venture in cooperative book 
selection. Immediately following appoint- 
ment, the Notable Books committee goes 
into action: establishing criteria, reading 
and re-reading countless books, and pre- 
paring and voting on preliminary and sup- 
plementary lists in cooperation with 79 par- 
ticipating libraries in all parts of the 
country. The final deadline for this hard- 
pressed group is late December. 

“The Notable Books of 1954 were se- 
lected in terms of quality, authenticity, 
honesty of purpose, and potential contribu- 
tion to the resources of the reader as a 
citizen and as an individual.” 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES 


The new CATALOG runs to a full 269 
pages. 

All these paperback reprints—from Kiss 
Me, Deadly by the fabulous Spillane to 
Ethics by Spinoza—are listed in the CATA- 
LOG. Author, title, and publisher entries 
and in some cases, subject headings make 
it easy to locate at once any reprint in 
series now available. What’s more, books 
in the CATALOG are from 4 to 10 times 
more reasonably priced than original print- 
ings. 
The listings include both hard and soft 
cover American, English, and Canadian 
publications ranging over the whole field of 
philosophy, fiction, poetry, and other forms 
of literature. 

As to quality, the editor assures us these 
reprints are “survivors of the fierce com- 
petition for the public eye to which every 
new title is subjected.” 

In consequence, it is quite likely the book 
you would want on your own desert island 
is in the CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES. 


Special Note to Librarians and Researchers: 


Different editions of the same book are 
listed in alphabetical order by publisher, 
followed by the series name in paren 
thesis. 

Previous editions of the CATALOG 
listed different editions in alphabetical 
order by series. This change make it 
unnecessary to refer to the series name it 
Part II in order to identify the publisher. 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES 

Fifteenth Edition 

edited by Robert M. Orton 


269 pages $4.00 with Spring 
Supplement 


THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS HELD AT THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Coffee hour and Exhibits at 9:00 were voted unanimously by the 
local librarians and committees in charge. 

Programs to begin at 10:00 a.m. sharp. 

April 21—Mt. Sterling. Mrs. Beatrice Rice, Librarian; Esther Redmond, 

President, Library Board. 

Workshop—Practical Problems. Bring questions. Mrs. Langston, 
moderator. 

Luncheon—Methodist Church, $1.50. 

Afternoon—Our Aging Population and Our Libraries—Panel: 
Members to be appointed. Audience participation. 


April 26—Mattoon. Mrs. Lorene Koepke, Librarian. Panel—Serving Our 
Aging Population. Clinton F. Folse, Rural Sociologist, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, moderator; Robert Leman, Geologist, Carter Oil 
Company; Lee Anna Smock, Refinery Librarian, Eastern Illinois 
State College; (Public Library Experience). Another member 
to be appointed. Audience participation. 

Luncheon—Rev. Horace Batchelor, President, Mattoon Library 
Board, Speaker. 

Afternoon—What the Regional Service Center Can Mean, Mrs. 
Langston, moderator. We need your help. 

April 28—Venice (on Highway 3). Catherine McGee, Librarian; Richard 
J. Kraft, President, Library Board. 

Keynote Talk—Serving Our Aging Population—Charles E. Hag- 
gerty, Librarian, Danville (former Consultant for Illinois State 
Library). 

Informal Groups—Librarian, John T. Murphy, Librarian, East 
St. Louis; Trustee, Richard J. Kraft, Board President, Venice. 

Luncheon—St. Mark’s Church, Fred Schuman, State’s Attorney, 
Madison County, speaker. 

Practical Problems—Questions. 


May 4—Mt. Vernon. Mrs. Mildred E. Metcalf, Librarian. 

Workshops: Librarian, Mrs. Margaret Baird, Centralia, Admin- 
istrative Problems; Trustee, Mrs. Ivan Elliott, Carmi, Insurance, 
Safety, Tax, Budgets; Assistant, Mrs. Jessie Gray, Marion, 
Circulation Problems, Reference, etc.; Maintenance, John Paul, 
Custodian, Mt. Vernon, Janitorial and Custodian Responsibili- 
ties; Consultants, deLafayette Reid and Laura C. Langston. 

Luncheon—L & N Dinner Room, $1.00. Speaker, J. Lester Buford, 
Vice-President, National Education Association, Superintendent 
of Schools, Mt. Vernon. 

Afternoon—Southern Illinois Library Problems. Open discussion. 


May 5—Danville. Charles E. Haggerty, Librarian. (Program tentative). 

Aging Successfully—Prof. Robert L. Peterson, College of Com- 
merce, University of Illinois. 

Panel—J. M. Reed, Board President and Superintendent Danville 
Schools, moderator. Members to be announced. 

Luncheon—Y.W.C.A. 

Afternoon—Regional Cooperation—Leona Ringering, moderator; 
Clyde Timmons, Hoopeston, trustee; Darrel DeNeal, President, 
Library Board, Sidell. Audience participation. 
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May 10—Monmouth, Warren County Library. Camille Radmacher, Lj- 
brarian. 

Serving Our Senior Citizens—Rev. James Manor, Second United 
Presbyterian Church, Monmouth. 

Discussion—Librarian, Benjamin J. Richard, Librarian, Knox 
College, Galesburg; Trustee, Frank W. Phillips, Dean, Mon. 
mouth College. 

Luncheon—Elks Club. Speaker, Robert T. McLoskey, Repre- 
sentative, 32nd District, and Library Trustee, Monmouth. 
Afternoon—Continuing Our Liberal Education, Dr. S. M. 
Thompson, Prof. Philosophy, Monmouth College, and author, 

Discussion. 


May 12—Chenoa. Mrs. Aldine B. Elliott, Librarian. , 

Serving Our Older People—Panel. Mrs. William Munro, Adult 
Education Council, Bloomington, moderator; Mrs. Thelma 
Breen, Librarian, Bloomington. Other members to be an- 
nounced. Open discussion. 

Luncheon—Methodist Church. 

Afternoon—A North American Teacher in South America, Anna 
Potthast, School Librarian, Chenoa. Question period. 

Programs to be announced in April issue. 


May 17-—Freeport. Mrs. Marjorie Kroehler, Librarian. 


May 18-—LaSalle (meeting, including Coffee Hour, at Kaskaskia Hotel). 
Tessie Yopp, Librarian. 


May 24—Arlington Heights. Mrs. Florence Kule, Librarian. 
May 25—Harvey (meeting at the Y.W.C.A.). Ruth Cain, Librarian. 


Mr. Robert B. Downs, Director, University of Illinois Library and Li- 
brary School, and President of ALA, 1952-53, has accepted appointment as 
Director of the University of Ankara Library School for a period of seven 
months from March 1 to September 30, 1955. The ALA is cooperating with 
the Ford Foundation and the University of Ankara, Turkey, in the establish- 
ment of the School. Mr. Downs is a member of the State Library Advisory 
Committee. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


CHARLES F. CARPENTIER 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


De LAFAYETTE REID, JR. 
Acting Assistant State Librarian 


, ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
LIBRARIANS 
 ; ears W. A. SOUTHERN, Waukegan (January, 1959) 
ae NATHAN R. Levin, Chicago (January, 1959) 
VERNELL DAMMEIER, Maywood (January, 1959) 
nD <setnatene P. L. Winpsor, Urbana, Chairman (January, 1961) 
nN Ss wie chee CurTIs WYNN, Galesburg (January, 1961) 
eS sda seddeas LouIsE ANTHONY, Alton (January, 1957) 
Yo Re EtTTA BRANDT, Carmi (January, 1957) 


Director of the University of Illinois Library School. ...RoBpert B. DowNs 
Dean of the Extension Services of the University of Ill.. Robert B. BROWNE 
Professor of Rural Sociology at the University of Ill....CLInTON L. FOLsE 


CITIZENS 
SE See FritioF ANDER, Rock Island (January, 1959) 
Ye ee Mrs. LAURA HUGHES LUNDE, Chicago (January, 1959) 
SS ee ee H. Cray TATE, Bloomington (January, 1961) 
YS Speers Rev. JOSEPH T. Murray, Springfield (January, 1961) 
ON Er WituiaM C. STEPHENS, Centralia (January, 1957) 
SS rae RussELL D. RENDLEMAN, Jonesboro (January, 1957) 


SECTION HEADS 
IIRC ES epee rey en ae Fee MarcGaret C. Norton 
Re eOIORS GIIRVICRB. .. 1... c cc cess cence Mrs. Laura C. LANGSTON 
i NS 2, oak ded ae Ende one ee ens 
MEENUROCAL, GIBIRVICIEG. 26... ccc ccececcuces Mrs. Ciara S. CURRAN 





